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A goal should be kept in view, but 
one should not spend too much 
time gazing at it. A great many people who have 
chosen worthy aims in life have made no progress 
toward them because their minds have been too 
much taken up with the end to be concerned about 
the means. Every man should hitch his ‘‘ wagon to 
a star,’’ but he should net indulge in star-gazing to 
the extent of negl@ting to keep his wagon in run- 
ning order. Life is a journey toward a goal, not a 
mere point from which to view it. 


Idie Aiming 


a 


Being Strict Mere strictness is not a virtue. A 


by Being Right man may be as strictly wrong as 
right. Sometimes persons wonder why a young 
man who has been brought up strictly goes wrong, 
and sometimes persons say that the young man goes 
wrong because he was brought up too strictly. The 


truth lies in neither assumption. The parent or 


schoolmaster who trusts in strictness as a training 
agency is pretty sure to fail, for he may be wrong 
half of the time, and yet strict all of the time. One 
can hardly expect to be right because he is strict, 
but he can be sure of being strict when he is right. 


a 
It is easier and more common to 


find fault with the weather than 
with anything else in the range of our experience. 


Complaining 
of the Weather 


Yet we have less personal responsibility as to the 
weather than as to almost-anything else, and we 
know very little about what we or the community 
needs in the line of the weather. When the thirsty 
earth longs for water, or the springs need filling up 
before winter sets in, ifa rain comes at a time when 
we want a clear day, we call it ‘‘ wretched weather.’’ 
It is well for us and for others that we are unable to 
have weather to snit our tastes. We should destroy 
or harm both ourselves and others if we could have 
our own way. It is well that the weather is not at 
our disposal. 
s— 

Wishing we were better understood, 
usually means wishing that our bet- 
ter side were well known, without any suspicion of 
that side of us which we know would not be to our 
credit. Most of us would be glad to be known at 
our best. Few of us would like to be known at our 
worst, as our worst really is. A wise New England 
clergyman who had had an eventful life experience 
was urged by hissons to write his autobiography. ‘‘ My 
sons,’’ said the old man, ‘‘I made up my mind long 
ago that, if the Lord won’t tell what he knows about 
me, I won’t tell what I know about myself.’’ That 
thought ought to make us modest as to speaking of 
things which we think would be likely to give a good 
opinion of us. 


Being Known 
at our Best 


ao 


Getting Acquaintea One of the first steps toward help- 

for Jesus’ Sake = ing people spiritually is becoming 
acquainted with them. Just asa man needing a cer- 
tain line of goods naturally turns. first to the brand 
which he has seen oftenest advertised, so people in 
need of spiritual counsel will think first of their 
Christian acquaintances whose attitude is most open 
and inviting to them. - We may not see at the mo- 
ment how a nod, a smile, a pleasant greeting, or a 
few moments’ chat with those who would otherwise 
be strangers, can help Christ’s cause; but these 
repeated expressions of good-will are so many adver- 
tisements ef the source whence spiritual help may be 
obtained, and the time is sure to come, sooner or 
later, when the cultivation of acquaintance will prove 
a means of leading to Christ. 


a. 


Filial Ascent and [tis good to have good parents. A 
Descent child ought to count it a blessing 
when he can look up with honor and reverence to 
his father and bad 
parents. A child is to be pitied when he must be 
ashamed of his father and his mother. But good 
parents cannot save us, and bad parents cannot 
destroy us. Each one of us must give account of 
himself to God. Old Thomas Fuller calls attention 


mother. It is sad to have 





to four remarkable changes in four succeeding gen- 
erations in the genealogy of the Son of David: 
‘*(1.) Roboam begat Abia; that is, a bad father 
begat a bad son. (2.) Abia begat Asa; that is, 
a bad father a good son. (3.) Asa begat Josaphat ; 
that is, a good father a good son. (4.) Josaphat 
begat Joram ; that is, a good father a bad son.’’ 
Fuller adds quaintly, ‘‘I see, Lord, from hence, 
that my father’s piety cannot be entailed ; that is 
bad news for me. But I see also~ that actual 
impiety is not always hereditary ; that is good news 
for my son.’’ 
truth. 


Both warning and hope are in this 


Crop 


Sympathy with the Strong 


OT the least of the questions which are con- 
stantly bgpetting an earnest man is where he 

shall place his sympathy,—using the word in its 
secondary but common signification of consideration, 
or pitying regard. this 
question is to bestow sympathy upon: those who are 


The common answer to 


weak or poor, or who have been unfortunate, or from 
whom the currently considered good things of life 
have been withheld. So natural is the connection 
in our minds between such sympathy and some sort 
of moral or material weakness, that we often lose all 
reckoning of one of the finest ends to which it may 
be directed. Admitting all that is to be said of the 
weak, and the need of sympathy there, yet there is, 
far more than is ordinarily thought, a constant need 
of giving sympathy to the strong, —in the truest sense 
of sympathy as suffering with them in their burden- 
bearing. 

Not a whit less essential than that the weak shall 
receive strength is it that the strong shall be able to 
keep it. How natural it is to turn from a man as 
soon as he has reached some degree of safety, and 
leave him to take care of himself, we all know. A 
fresh convert, an outsider, often makes us lose sight 
of the man who was an outsider a little while ago, so 
that sometimes it seems as if all that is necessary to 
lead us to lose interest in a man is to add him to 
our cause, forgetting henceforth that just then may 
be the time when he needs us most. The further 
strengthening of those who have begun to grow is 
quite as important as giving a touch of strength to 
such as have never had any. 

Perhaps it is rot too much to say that, in the time 
of the gospel, there was no one in the land who 
needed sympathy as much as Christ himself. Yet it 
hardly occurred to people to offer it. It was one of 
the misfortunes of his life to seem to most people quite 
above the need of it. That he should really need 
human companionship like others seemed impossible 
to Martha, as she complained of Mary for not being 
engaged in offering him a more tangible sort of ser- 
vice. But Mary chose the good part of acting upon 
her insight that even the Son of man was enough 
like other men to need what most men could not do 
without, sympathy and companionship. “It was a 
terrible isolation which was forced upon Jesus all his 
life by the general misconception that a man who 
could give as he gave was quite above ever receiving 


















































































anything of the same kind in return. Occasionally 
Jesus intimated that the same things which renewed 
the heart and courage of other men did the same for 
him, as in his words when they complained of the 
ointment box being wasted. But the mass of people 
will have it that because a man is outwardly strong, 
because he belongs to the giving class, because he 
does not ask for himself, yet keeps on unremittingly 
doing for others, therefore one may count him out of 
those to whom sympathy will be of any use, and quite 
rejoice in the appearance, here and there, of one who 
makes no claim upon it. 

To look into the heart of a strong man, one who 
is strong for others, would be a revelation to us. 
Nothing gets so weak, so hungry, nothing is so 
child-like, as the heart of a great giver, and most 
people never know it until he is gone. He looks 
resolute and independent, he seems thoroughly suf- 
ficient to himself, and seems generally so far above 
us that the very thought of being of help to him, or 
showing sympathy to him, seems almost an imperti- 
nence, The times of emptiness and depression, the 
misgivings and discouragements, which are concealed 
behind the apparent readiness and abundance of 
such a man, would wonderfully add to our knowledge 
of men, could we but realize them. And it is this 
which the world will never see till too late. 

Nothing could be more disastrous than to lose 
the service of any of our best and forward workers ; 
and just in proportion to their strength may we take 
it for granted that they must receive it from some- 
where, and that whoever furnishes it to them is 
helping the world as directly as if he were approach- 
ing it himself. For the very reason that such as 
these do not ask for it, and in general give few signs 
of their needing it, the sympathy given them is of 
the finest sort, because of the insight it takes to dis- 
cover that they need it. No doubt there were men 
who helped Luther to laugh when his soul was full 
of gloom, and by so doing forwarded the Reforma- 
tion quite as much as if they had written theological 

‘tracts to spread his ideas. Strong men who are 
much before the world have. usually some friends 
who have not been before it, but who have put back 
into these men what the public was always taking 
out of them, men whose only genius was that they 
helped to strengthen the strong. 

There is no keener pleasure for the lovers of 
biography than to rejoice in those quieter men 
whose fame is utterly lost for the crowd in the 
outstanding fame of the men whom they helped. 
One comes to love the less noted Fiugh Pearson 
almost as much as Dean Stanley himself as one 
reads how behind the more famous man _ there 
always stood the friendship and love of this one, 
who seemed to think it a good enough title to be 
chiefly known as the friend of Stanley. To be the 
friend of a strong man, to really be a factor, if 
an unknown one, in keeping him strong, is surely 
Satisfaction enough and end enough for a life. It is 
worth one’s while not to be famous to help on a 
fame like that. One might go out and get up a 
little audience for himself, and put all his energies 
into that, but it is far better to be a friend to one 
who from your friendship will draw what will supply 
a great audience with inspiration and motives. 

Instantly as we appreciate the smallness of that 
complaint which was made when the woman broke 
the box of ointment, yet we are equally capable of 
saying to ourselves, ‘‘ To what purpose was this 
waste ?’’ with regard to many a strong soul when 
something is done for him. Sympathy put where 
it is not needed, it is very likely to seem. And yet 
all around us there are persons who are doing much 
work, furnishing a steady output of service, to whom 
we never think of extending sympathy or encourage- 
ment, because they seem not to need it. We shall 
always have machinery and arrangements with us in 
the church, like the poor of whom Jesus said they 
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would always be at hand to work for; but the per- 
sons who are about us, and who will not always be 
here, and who are much better conservers of sym- 
pathy than any mechanism can be, we let go with- 
out a word. Persons are our best investments. 

And, furthermore, there is no one who makes a 
little go so far as a strong man who lives a life of 
service. One word of encouragement to him will 
often furnish the impulse for a month of good work, 
when four sermons and as many visits may not suf- 
fice to more than keep a weak man from going back- 
ward. When we want to do something, when we 
are restless, as we all are, to do more, with an un- 
natural preference for schemes over persons, let us 
not go too far afield in search for a method when 
there is a living man at hand, already in the field 
and at work, into whom we can, by a word, put 
courage, which shall result in his doing more than a 
dozen new schemes. There are many of us who 
cannot ourselves go into the most forward of the 
lists, and who yet long for the saving and brighten- 
ing of the world, and we can yet go into them with 
great certainty by going in the persons of those 
whom we have helped to make strong. 

NOTES ON 


SOPEN LETTERS 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 
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We look in vain in the Bible for ex- 
plicit rules or specific directions as to 
matters of conduct and custom in the 
ordinary affairs of life, or even as to public religious 
worship. We find principles stated or illustrated which 
will aid us to a personal decision, but the unvarying 
rule is not there. The Bible is a book of principles, it 
is not a book of rules.” Yet Bible readers and Christians 
generally are continually losing time in the search for 
what the Bible will not supply. A valued West Vir- 
ginia reader wants to know if there is not more light on 
the matter of posture in public prayer than has been 
generally recognized. 


Posture 
in Public Prayer 


Much has been written of late on the subject of the proper pos- 
ture to be maintained in public prayer. To support the standing 
theory, the Old and New Testaments have been freely quoted, 
but, so far as my reading on the subject goes, no one has men- 
tioned an occasion when our blessed Lord and Saviour stood 
while he was leading in public prayer. The fourteenth chapter 
of John's Gospel clofes with these words, ‘‘ Arise, let us go 
hence.'" They were spoken by the Saviour to his disciples, the 
‘supper being ended,” and after they had listened to those words 
of comfort beginning with ‘* Let not your heart be troubled,”’ ete. ; 
and I am quite sure that he and all those about him arose and re- 
mained standing while he offered the longest and to us the most 
precious of his prayers, which is recorded in the seventeenth 
chapter of John, ‘‘ When Jesus had spoken these words,"’ or fin- 
ished this prayer, “he went forth with his disciples over the 
brook Cedron,"’ ete. A ‘* Thus saith the Lord,” and a ‘“*So did my 
Lord," ought to be enough for his followers of all times and under 
all conditions. Sitting upright during public prayer seems to me 
to be defiant, and bowing the head on the back of the bench in 
front a lazy compromise. We should kneel in the closet and 
stand in church. Preachers can secure uniformity in this part of 
public worship, 


Have we any reason to suppose that worshipers in the 
days of the New Testament or of the Old remained in 
one position through’ an entire prayer? An Oriental 
does not do so in these days. Reasoning by analogy, 
we may suppose that an Oriental did not do so in those 
days. To start with, he stands as a servant leoking up 
God-ward. He bows his head im humility as another step. 
He drops on his knees as a suppliant as he proceeds. 
He prostrates himself on his face in self-abasement as 
he realizes his sinfulness and his dependence. Why 
was it wholly different in New Testament days? Hew 









was it in the days of the Old Testament? When Solo-. 
mon ledin public worship at the dedication of the Tem-_. 
ple, he had a pulp't, or platform, or ‘ brazen scaffold,’’ 
‘and upon it he stovd, and kneeled down upon his khees 
before all the congregation of Israel, and spread forth his 
hands toward heaven’’ (2 Chron. 6: 13). What rea- 
son have we for saying or supposing that, when any leader 
of public worship in Israel after that day stood up to 
pray, he did not also kneel down on his knees in prayer ? 
Jesus was trained in Jewish ways, in Oriental ways ; he ' 
probably followed Jewish and Oriental customs in 
prayer. Had he been trained as a Presbyterian, he 
might have done differently. The spirit of reverence in 
prayer we see signs of in the postures adopted by the 
Jeaders in prayer in olden times and in later, but we are 
mistaken if we suppose that we can find in the Bible one 
mode given for all and for always. 


ao 





Here is another matter in .which 
Bible rules are sought, when only 
Bible principles are to be ascer- 
tained. Questions as to the proper use of the Sabbath 
have been much in discussion for at least three thou- 
sand years,—-possibly fer a great deal longer. In all 
that time there has never been an entire agreement on 
the subject earlier or later among Jews, or later among 
Christians. Yet now and then a question is asked as to 
this matter, in a way that seems to suppose that a posi- 
tive and specific answer will be given by any right-minded 
Bible lover. Such a question comes to the Editor, from 
a Pennsylvania correspondent, in this form : 


Propriety of 
Sabbeth Observance 


I desire to have your valued opinion on the question of the 
transaction of secular work m the Sunday-school and Christian 
Endeavor Society on the Sabbath day. 1. Is it consistent to 
hold a business session of either body on the Sabbath day? 2. 
If not, when should they be held? 3. Does the drawing of an or- 
der constitute the paying of a bill, and_is it not wreng to pay bills 
on the Sabbath day? 4 Is it not entirely in line with Chris- ey 
tianity to do away with, just as much as possible, the considera- | 
tion of any problem on the Sabbath day that would invite the 
criticism of the outside world? 5. Does not, in your judgment, 
much of the business that is carried into the Sabbath sessions par- 
take of the worldly, and for this reason make it practically wrong \ 
to have a session held on that day? An early reply to these qués- ; ; 
tions, which are being sent to about fifteen nt leading cig. 
clergymen and representative men of the country, will greatly 
oblige. 














The Editor is entirely unable to answer these ques- ; : | 
tions. He does not think they can. properly be an- 
swered in one way for all persons, or with one answer 
for all cases. Even when the Jewish ideas on the sub- 
ject of sabbath observance were strictest, there were 
wide differences of opinion as to this subject among 
godly Jews. Jesus offended many Jews by his practices, 
varying, as they did, from those of the rigid sabba- 
tarians, and seemed to ‘invite the criticism of the out- eng 
side world '* by his course ; yet no Christian would claim 
that in this he was unwise. In his day, the more orthodox 
Jews held that on the sabbath no coin of any kind could 
be carried on the person, or even touched ; that outside of 
the city walls not even a handkerchief could be carried 
in the pocket, as that would be bearing a burden, yet a 
handkerchief could be tied about the neck or body, pro- 
vided the knot could be untied with one hand. No 
sealed letter could be opened ; not even two letters of 
the alphabet could be written towards forming a word, 
And so as to many another trivial matter. To-day many { 
an orthodox Jew will not on Saturday receive money that is 
due him, and some Jews will not carry coin on their 
persons. Similarly as to some Christian practices and 
opinions. Yet it would seem to many not objectionable 
to drop money into the contribution box, in the congre- { 
gation or in the Sunday-school, even though this money 
included the minister's salary and other church ex- 
penses. It is not always easy to agree on the lin€ be- oe 
tween “secular’’ and ‘*sacred’* business in a purel) che 
religious organization. _ This, however, may be said «: If 
a person believes it to be his duty to observe in a certain - 
way the day which he counts holy to the Lord, he 
to bear himself accordingly ; and, if he believes dy 
improper for him to do certain acts at that time, he is 
responsible for his acts and.for his refrainings And _ 
certainly the weekday business of one's life should be 
remanded, as far as possible, to weekdays. But the 
Bible never gave explicit rules for the methods of ob-— 
servance of a particular day of the week. it is the 
principle of Sabbath observance that is the main thing 
The exact rules cannot be defined alike for all. oat Vagh=s 
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“ Rivers 


By Henry Jerome Stockard 


. HE rivers are the great hands of the sea, 
T Laid on the heart of every continent 
With puissant strength, when the Omnipotent 
Bade the deep bases of the hills to be. 
The giant fingers, nerved with energy 
Unmeasured, unrelaxing, and unspent, 
Hold with a grip the mountains to indent, 
While ages slowly build eternity. 
Nor will the Titan grapple ever fail, 
Those sinewy hands be folded into rest 
Upon the ancient ocean's heaving breast, 
Till they draw down earth's proudest-lifted steep, — 
Down even unto her lowest sunken vale, — 
And hide it in the secret hollows of the deep. 


Fredericksburg, Va. 


(C73 
The District School 


By Teunis S, Hamlin, D.D. 
‘ 


HE promising, and, indéed, already successful, effort 
to abolish the district school by combining all the 
schools of a given territory at a central point, and pro- 
viding for the transportation of pupils from and to their 
homes at public expense, revives many memories of that 
ancient institution. Its history is linked with all that is 
most characteristic in our early national life, and its in- 
fluence has gone far toward the making of many of our 
most notable men in business, professional, and public 
careers. 

Boston, almost as soon as it was settled, took measures 
to secure a schoolmaster ‘‘ for the teaching and nurtur- 
ing of our children.’’ Land was set apart for the teach- 
er's residence and maintenance. Connecticut, in 1701, 
was the first state to introduce‘ the district system. 
Rhode Island foHowed-In-.1750, Massachusetts in 1789, 
Vermont in 1798, and New Hampshire in 1805. In 
1800, Massachusetts authorized district taxation, New 
York, Ohio, Illinois, and other states, following the ex- 
ample, until in ‘all New England, and half the other 
states excluding the South, the district system of- com- 
mon schools prevailed early in this century. 

Politically considered, this was the extreme of sub- 
division and decentralization. It created a new political 
unit below the township, and granted it autonomy in the 
raising of money by taxation for school purposes, the 
election of school trustees at an annual district meeting, 
the holding of real estate, the selection of teachers, and 
the control of education within the district limits. This 
district became also a territorial unit for other than edu- 
‘cational purposes, such as. the construction and care of 
roads, the oversight of the poor, etc. Not a little emu- 
lation often arose, generally of a healthful sort, between 
adjoining districts, as to the school buildings, the quali- 
fication of teachers, and especially the standing of pupils. 
So that, in addition to its political and material signifi- 
cance, the district had a social significance as well. 

In Connecticut, and largely in other coldnies, the 
township and the parish were originally coextensive. 
There was not union of church and state, but identity. 
The same persons were officers of both, and business 
relating to cither was transacted at meetings convened 
indifferently by town or parish officers. As religious divis- 
ions arose, and new denominatiens obtained a foothold, 
the school taxes were farmed out to the various religious 
bodies. This proved every way disastrous, as much to 
religion as to education, although it survives to this day 
in the so-called contract schools among our Indian popu- 
lation, which, however, under recent legislation, prompted 
by the voluntary surrender of governmental money 


“by certain churches, are now in process of extinction. 


So profound is the conviction of the evils of the system 
that seventeen or more states have in their constitutions 
substantially this provision, that ‘‘no religious sect or 
Sects shall ever control any part of the common school 
or university funds."’ 

Horace Mann declares that the adoption of this dis- 
trict system was the worst thing that ever befell educa- 
tion in Massachusetts. No doubt, much valid criticism 
Can be leveled against it. The present writer knew the 
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system experimentally as it existed in New York some 
thirty-five years ago, and aims to describe it without 
prejudice. 

To begin with the building. It was usually centrally 
located on ground given by some farmer. It could not 
have been old from the beginning, but no man seemed 
to rethember when it was new. The paint was mostly 
gone, the windows had broken glass, there were no 
blinds, and usually no curtains.; the desks, each for two 
pupils, were cut and engraved with penknives, and 
splashed with ink; they were without locks, and so 
without means of privacy. The teacher's desk, at one 
end of the room, was hardly in better repair than the 
pupils’. The large box-stove, for wood, was in the cen- 
ter of the room, and, during the severe winters of the 
Mohawk valley, needed to be generally red-hot on tdp 
and sides, so that the classes, standing around it to recite,» 
roasted, while the pupils sitting under the windows 
froze. The floor was worn and uneven, and the cracks 
were so wide that it required no very keen sight to ‘‘ toe"’ 
them. The ceiling usually had holes in it, and was orna- 
mented chiefly by adhering spit-balls. Indeed, inside and 
out, the building was rather cheerless and forbidding. 

The trustees were men of little education, and, while 
by no means on that account undervaluing it, little com- 
petent to plan or carry out an efficient system. The 
teachers were either graduates of the school itself or 
with hardly more education than it afforded. In sum- 
mer they were young women ; in winter, when the older 
boys of the community were not at work on the farms, 
and so could get a few months’ ‘‘ schooling,’’ the teach- 
ers must be men, —not for intellectual, but for muscular 
reasons. Civil-service reform hd not then been heard 
of, and nepotism or favoritism largely controlled the 
choice of teachers, wKp were, very commonly, relatives 
of the trustees. Their wages were very small, and they 
often ‘‘ boarded around,’’ the enormous capacity of one 
man for certain fine apples that he called ‘‘ Spitzber- 
gens’ being a district tradition to this day. They had 
to be janitors as well as teachers, to build fires, sweep 
and dust the schoolrooms, shovel away snow, and ‘do 
whatever required doing. Not infrequently the winter's 
teacher was selected almost wholly because of his sup- 
posed ability to strike terror into the « bully.’ of the 
district ; for every district had its ‘‘bully.’’ It was an 
intense and solemn moment when these two met and 
faced each other for a test of strength and of will-power, 
the girls and smaller boys trembling with fear. If the 
teacher was once mastered, he might as well resign and 
leave the district, for he could neither do any good, nor 
have a moment's peace or self-respect. But, if he con- 
quered, the case was settled for that term, or for as long 
as he might remain. Moral courage played a good part, 
but physical courage was also indispensable. There was 
a great deal of horse-play, as when a boy one day landed 
full length before the stove, having been tossed in from 
the vestibule on a broom-handle! The play at recess 
and at noon was rough, the smaller pupils being often 
unmercifully handled, and many of them through fear 
remaining indoors. The teachers did little to appeal to 
the sense of honor, or to any of the finer feelings, and 
governed more by force than by love and nforal suasion. 
The quiet, orderly, studious boys and girls were uni- 
formly well treated, but suffered much injustice from 
older pupils. 

There was no expert teaching, for no applicant could 

show any knowledge of pedagogy, nor would the trustees 
have known what he meant had he spoken of it. There 
was no grading, but might be as many classes as there 
were pupils. Study during school hours must be done 
in the midst of distracting recitations constantly in prog- 
ress. in short, there was an almost entire absence of 
the methods and appliances now thought essential in 
every city and village public school. 

Still there was a vast amount of honest, thorough, and 
efficient work done within those homely district school- 
houses. Standing up in line, and “ toeing the crack"’ 
to spell, by syllables, every word pronounced,—not sel- 
dom incorrectly, to be sure ; ‘‘ spelling down'"’ until the 
champion of the school was disclosed ; frequent spelling- 
matches, when the contest was sharp and long and ex- 
citing,—these methods made better spellers than the 
most advanced schools seem able to turn out at present. 
No doubt, foreigners would turn green with envy at the 
originality displayed in pronouncing the names of their 
principal cities and rivers and mountains, but still the 
district school taught a good deal of geography, and pretty 
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thoroughly. He was a dull pupil who, after a few years, 
could not measure the fyrm and compute the amount 
and value of its products, and the interest on the mort- 
gage, as well as the compound interest on the few dol- 
lars in the savings-bank. Algebra was an unapproached 
mystery, geometry and conic sections unheard of, and his- 
tory hardly named, yet a substantial insight into the facts 
and principles of our own government was gained from a 
sedulous reading of the great speeches of Patrick Henry, 
Clay, Calhoun, Webster, and other leading statesmen, as 
well as a glimpse at the charms and powers of oratory. 
These speeches were again rehearsed at the weekly 
‘¢declamation,’’ and many gems of English literature, in 
both prose and poetry, were committed to memory. De- 
spite the crudeness of the methods, there was no little 
esprit, which came out in the frequent ‘‘ exhibitions "’ dur- 
ing each winter. They were well named, since their 
purpose was to exhibit the powers of spelling and declama- 
tion in each school, always in the presence of admiring 
parents and of interested visitors from adjoining dis- 
tricts. Proud the boy who was chosen to ‘‘ spell’’ or to 
‘*speak'’ at another school than his own on these great 
occasions ; happy if he ‘‘ stood up"’ to the last, or well 
to the last, or if he elicited applause for Everett or Bry- 
ant; but oh, how wretched if he ‘‘went down’ on his 
first word:of spelling, or forgot his ‘‘ piece’’ in its first 
or its middle sentence ! 

No doubt the district school was, and is, very imper- 
fect as an educational machine, and its methods ‘sadly 
unscientific ; but how poor in oratory, in patriotism, in 
literature, in civic and social virtue, should we be, if we 
should eliminate the men and women whose mental 
powers were first awakened whose thirst for knowledge 
was aroused, whose earliest outlook on life was gained, 
in the small, shabby, unpainted, unattractive, district 
schoolhouses ! 

And these houses have served another purpose truly 
educational, but also moral and religious. They were 
gathering-places of the Christian sentiment and impulse 
of the district. While they might not be granted for 
sectarian uses, they might be for undenominational. 
Here the neighborhood held its union Sunday-school, 
Within the parish where the writer spent his childhood 
were four such district Sunday-schools, holding sessions 
for from six to eight months each year. The methods were 
as crude on Sunday as they were during the week, the 
teachers as inexpert, and the pupils as ungraded. But 
devout men and women were engaged in the humble 
work, much earnest prayer was offered, and many saving 
impressions were made. 

The were availed of also for 
a weekly neighborhood prayer-meeting at ‘‘ early candle- 
light,"’ when the prayers were apt to be very long, and 
one good man would read page after page from ‘‘ Pilgrim's 
Progress,’’ with a candle held between his eye and the 
book his breath constantly agitating the flame to the 
utter distraction of small boys and girls, while another 
would tell at great length what he had read that week in 
his religious newspaper, every word of which he evi- 
dently believed to be gospel truth. But, after all, it was 
a holy and helpful place; and one can never forget the 
desk at which he saw his father kneel, and for the first 
time heard his voice in public prayer. And once each 
month, on Sunday afternoons, there would be preaching to 
a crowded house, after which the minister would go home 
with us tg tea, and be contemplated in solemn, uneating 
awe across the table. Who would part with the tender 
of Sunday-schcol, prayer-meetings, and 
preachings in the district schoolhouse? If the religious 
lives that have been begun and molded there should be 
taken from the church, what a void would be left ! 

But the old institution is to be supplanted by a better. 
We rejoice in the fact. 


same _ schoolhouses 


associations 


We have no doubt it means im- 
provement,—graded schools, expert teachers, adequate 
apparatus, scientific methods. House-to-house postal 
delivery. to every village and rural region, hard and dry 
roads to every farm, electric lights along every highway, 
running water in every house, —these are the ideals that 
will soon be realities ; and they will be great blessings, 
for they will immeasurably enhance the comfort of liv- 
ing. But they will also change the flavor of rural life 
as much as they will change its aspect. Practically a 
city school in every township.—it is a noble scheme, 
and it will do wonders for popular education. No doubt 
it will give a better training than that of the district 
school, but it will have an altogether different fiber. 
And, before it comes, although we welcome it with all 
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our heart, we want to stand once more before the old, 
shabby, homely district schoolhouse, and, in grateful 
memory of what it has done, reverently uncover and 
bow very low. 


Washington, D. C. 
CHS 


The Man and the Beast 
By W. A. Bolles 


HE man and the beast possess many qualities in 
common which the sacred writers notice, to teach 
lessons of wisdom to man, and to show him how to 
ascend towards the perfection from which he has fallen. 
The sluggard is sent to the ant, the coney, the locust, 
and the spider, to learn lessons of industry and frugality. 
The wise man is excited to wonder and admiration at 
the instinct which guides the way of the eagle and ser- 
pent, and the graceful movements of the lion, wild goat, 
and greyhound. 

The quarrelsome man is warned of the consequences 
of strife by the churning of milk and the wringing of the 
nose, —butter and blood,—and the rashness of the war- 
horse that rusheth into the battle. The miser is re- 
minded of his sin under the emblem of a horseleech or 
bloodsucker with two daughters, avarice and rapacity, 
crying ‘‘ Give, give,’'—an eagerness for the accumula- 
tion of mere money that finally outgrows the love of life. 

The fast young man goeth like an ox to the slaughter, 
or a bird to the snare, and knoweth not that it is for his 
life. Beauty in woman without good judgment is like a 
jewel in a swine’s snout ; and the apostate returns to his 
iniquity like a dog to his vomit, and the washed sow to 
her wallowing in the mire. 

The Lord’s people are exhorted to consideration and 
judgment by the ox and the ass, who know where their 
feed comes trom, and by the migratory birds, which know 
when to wing their flight to more congenial climes, and 
to trust in Providence by the sparrow fed by God's 
bountiful care, and nesting in the altars. 

Jacob's dying prophecy to his sons abounds in in- 
structive figures of speech, in which the leading traits of 
some of the tribes were foretold, —Judah's supremacy in 
a lion's whelp, a lion couchant, and an old lion, and an 
ass the bearer of princes ; the bravery and patriotism of 
Issachar in the strong and patient ass couching between 
two burdens ; the wisdom and defiance of Dan in the 
serpent and adder ; the eloquence of Naphtali in oratory 
and prophecy and poetry, in the graceful beauty of the 
fleeing hind ; and the savage propensity of the Benja- 
mites in the ravenous and merciless wolf. 

The security and comfort of believers are made the 
more assuring by the covert feathers and the sheltering 
wings of the Almighty, and sweet trust is made the more 
confiding by the Saviour's beautiful figure of the brood- 
ing hen which gathereth her chickens under her wings. 
How many sorrowing hearts have been cheered, and 
how many tears have been dried, by this revelation of 
the yearning heart of Christ, and the love and tenderness 
of God towards his children ! 

That the personality and dreadful character of Satan 
may be fully comprehended, he is represented as a ser- 
pent, a terrible beast with many horns, speaking blas- 
phemy, eyes full of fiendish cruelty, a mouth vomiting 
out fire and floods of destruction, and as a great red 
dragon with an enormous tail, lashing the very heavens, 
and dragging many stars after him to the earth. The 
atlversary of man, he goes about as a roaring lion seek- 
ing whom he may devour. The ancient myths are 

replete with his myriad shapes in the forms of fearful 
gorgons, harpies, satyrs, Medusas, centaurs, dragons, 
hobgoblins, and monstrosities of imps and quarrelsome 
gods of every imaginable device. The earth has been 
ransacked for their habitats,—the sea and the islands, 
the fountains and rivers, valleys and plains, mountains 
and caves, groves and forests, the starry canopy above 
and around, hell, and even heaven itself. Devotees of 
idolatry racked their brains to invent the most repulsive 
images of devilish beasts and beastly devils, intensify- 
ing their horror by internal fires and holocausts of human 
victims. The Bible is honeycombed with allusions to 
them, and literature, from the earliest ages to the pres- 
ent, is loaded with creatures of the imagination. 

The Bible makes heaven the more beautiful by the 
presence of the innocent Lamb of God, the church as 
the Lamb's wife arrayed in fine linén clean and white ; 
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a white horse bearing a glorious rider, the faithful and 
true ; the word of God, leading a grand army clothed in 
linen white and clean, and mounted also on white 
horses. 

Solomon pictures a faithful and affectionate wife by a 
loving hind and pleasant roe, the harmless females of 
the stag and hart, on account of their love, beautyf and 
elegance, and which Milton calls *‘ goodliest of all the 
forest."’ 

Difficulties are lions in the way ; the evils which are 
hidden in the wine-cup bite like a serpent, and sting 
like an adder ; in the full reign of the Messiah the wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb, the leopard lie down with the 
kid, the calf, young lion, and fatling ruminate and rest 
together ; the cow and the bear and their young shall 
feed and repose in quiet companionship ; the lion eat 
straw like the ox, and the child play with impunity over 
the holes and dens of the deadly asp and cockatrice. 

Man is charmed with the melody of the birds, which, 
with delightful abandon, sing among the branches ; the 
moles and the bats, workers in darkness, are fit com- 
panions for idols of gold and silver ; the children of 
Elisha’s time are faught a lesson of respect by the she- 
bears which came out of the forest, and Elisha himself 
is fed by the ravens until he might learn‘a lesson of 
trust and courage ; Samson puzzles the Philistines with 
his riddle about the bees and the dead lion, and deals to 
them deserved slaughter with the jawbone of an ass ; 
David gains favor with royalty by his victory over the 
lion and the bear, and in after times sings of pleasant 
words as honey and the honeycomb ; Baalim is rebuked 
for his madness by the ass speaking with man’s mouth ; 
and Peter is reminded of his heartless and cowardly 
denial by the crowing of the cock. 

Pharaoh's lean and fat kine, the baker's dream of the 
hungry birds, Jonah’s whale, Job's horse, behemoth 
and leviathan, Peter's table-cloth let down from heaven 
filled with all manner of flesh and fowl, Isaiah’s and 
Zephaniah’s gloomy bittern, the Philistines’ images of 
mice, animals in Jewish sacrifice, the scapegoat, ghe 
sheep dumb before its shearers, the fatted calf, the gnat 
and the camel, the dove and the raven sent forth from 
the ark, the white, the black, the red, and the pale 
horse of Revelation, and many other instances too 
numerous to mention, all convey lessons of instruction, 
striking, convincing, and lasting. 

Man walks upright, a beast is prone ; man talks and 
generalizes, a beast bellows, grunts, or chatters, and 
remains the same ; man knows duty, a beast appetite ; 
man is a worshiper, a beast a groveler ; man is immor- 
tal, the beast perishes and his instinct with him. 

Man is the ‘‘type and pattern of zodlogical perfec- 
tion,’’ the head of animated creation on earth, and, by 
comparing other animals with him in regard to structure 
and habits, a simple classification has been established 
into kingdoms, branches, classes, orders, genera, and 
species, by means of which this vast storehouse of 
knowledge is opened, and its treasures more fully appro- 
priated, so that we can say with Job (Job 12 : 7): 

** But ask now the beasts, and they shall teach thee ; 
And the fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee : 


Or speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee ; 
And the fishes of the sea shall declare unto thee."’ 


Denver, Colo. 


D> 


Enriched by Teaching 
By Mary D. Schaeffer 


HILE I was a scholar in the Sunday-school, I 
never questioned but that it was an institution 
maintained solely for the benefit of the young people. 
Considering all that is done to secure, hold, and instruct 
the young, this view was hardly surprising. 

But, since I have been teaching, I have often wondered 
whether, after all, we teachers are not the ones most 
benefited. Many of us could testify that we have given 
our best thought, best work, best selves, to a Sunday- 
school class, only to find that in all these things we have 
been enriched,—enriched by teaching. 

Pérhaps even the tact necessary to secure scholars 
may not be ours by nature ; but, when it is cultivated and 
developed for such a cause as this, we acquire power 
which may be of service in a larger sphere than the 
average Sunday-school. 

To hold these scholars from Sunday to Sunday, to 
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make Bible study attractive, to make them Bible stu- 
dents, to bring them to Christ, necessitates our putting 
into exercise many graces of mind and heart. Patience, 
love, knowledge, have here abundant opportunity for 
exercise, and one cannot exercise them without gaining 
thereby. 

If we are wise teachers, we shall not slight the power 
of attractiveness, whether it be of person or dress ; be- 
cause of this, one’s general appearance will improve, — 
a thing not to be despised by those of us who are past 
the days of youthful grace and vigor. 

A Sunday-school teacher's privileges are not confined 
to one day in seven. There should be a profitable 
weekday companionship between teacher and scholars. 
It is to this weekday relation that the teacher is indebted 
for many brightening, quickening influences resulting 
from contact with the optimism of youth. Our sympa- 
thies are also broadened and deepened by these every- 
day glimpses into the helps and hindrances that sur- 
round our scholars in their home, social, and business 
circles. 

But even better than all this is the result of the faith- 
ful teacher's purpose ‘to become just what her scholars 
think she is ; not that there is any effort on her part to 
deceive them as to her true worth, but they have a way 
of placing her on heights in mental and spiritual spheres, 
—heights on which we ought to be, but perhaps have 
not yet scaled. The restraining influence of the class is 
upon us in matters of opinion and decision, and we are 
thus spared some faltering and stumbling. Their faith 
in us, their expectancy of the best in us and by us, leads 
us on ‘‘ from character to character,’’ the possession of 
which gives satisfaction of the highest and purest. 

The study of the Word for the purpose of presenting 
its truths to a class is amother, doubtless the greatest, 
source of benefit to a teacher. We cannot spend several 
hours weekly in prayerful research of the Bible without 
coming into closer fellowship with the Great Teacher, 
without whose leadings we are failures, indeed, in this 
great work of teaching in the Sunday-school. I doubt 
if many of us would be like the Bereans of old, were it 
not that the responsibility of teaching others were laid 
upon ue ; then eur—lece would be ac great as is our 
present gain. 

Not to be overlooked is the goodly company into which 
this Bible study for the work in the Sunday-school 
brings us,—a company whose knowledge and experience 
in ways mental and spiritual makes clear to us many 
things we might not otherwise comprehend or enjoy. 
We may never see McLaren, Miller, Hurlbut, Schauffler, 
and a host of other lesson-writers, but they are not 
strangers to us ; they are giving us much valuable help 
in character building. 

These are only some of the benefits resulting from 
teaching a Sunday-school class, but perhaps enoughthave 
been advanced in support of the statement that we are 
enriched by teaching. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 





How Rob Treated his Enemy 


By Belle Sparr Luckett 


HE new trousers must have been the cause of it. 

It happened the day they were put on for the first 

time ; that is the reason for thinking they were to blame. 
It was an interesting day, so Rob thought. 

First of all, it was the day he first put on trousers, as 
has already been said. In the second place, it was 
papa’s birthday. There had been presents for papa 
from each one of the family. It was funny to see him 
haul the presents up from some place under the break- 
fast table by the strings that were tied to his knife and_ 
fork and napkin ring. 

Then there was the birthday dinner, with papa’s favor- 
ite cake and oysters and quince jelly and candy. 

But every one said that the day a boy puts on trou- 
sers is far more important than a birthday. 

Mama had made a dear little suit, with a red collar 
and a real vest, and a hat to match, and papa had 
brought home suspenders ! 

Mama and all the ladies thought the red collar #ery 
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pretty, but Rob thought that nothing could be finer than 
the trousers, unless it were the suspenders. 

It was the greatest day of Rob's life. He was happy, 
he was excited, he was almost bursting with pride. ‘The 
pride must have done it. 

Papa said something about pride going before a fall, 
when it had all happened. There was certainly a great 
swelling in Rob's heart as he walked around in the back 
yard admiring his trousers, and thinking how nice it 
was to be a boy. He could not bring himself to play 
the games he always played. He felt he must do some- 
thing unusual, —something to show what a great man he 
was getting to be now that he no longer wore dresses. 

About that time there appeared, at a large crack in the 
alley fence, the face of a small negro boy. He also 
wore trousers, as Rob saw at aglance. But they were 
trousers to be despised. They looked as though they 
had been hauled out of a rag-bag, and had once been 
the property of a much larger boy. Even the jacket, 
full of holes as it was, and the battered hat, had be- 
longed to some one else long before their present owner 
had put them on. 

The round black face under the hat was pressed be- 
tweer the boards of the alley fence, and the black eyes 
were surveying with quick glances the wide grassy yard, 
the trees, and the great swing. Then they turned them- 
selves toward the small boy in his first new trousers 
and red cap and polished shoes. 

Neither boy said a word. They stared at each other 
for a moment in.silence, then Rob marched up and 
shook his fist in the black face in the fence crack. In 
an instant a black fist flew through the crack, and came 
up forcibly against Rob's cheek. Indignant and in- 
sulted, Rob turned to flee, when a small stone struck 
him on the head. Then a pair of small feet flew up the 
street, and another pair flew up the. kitchen steps. 

After shedding many tears on mama's shoulder, the 
whole story finally came to light. 

‘‘ And he was a poor little thing running around in 
the alley. I expect his mother drove him out of the 
house. She doesn’t care where he goes, or when he 
comeshome. Did he have on nice clothes, like yours ?’’ 

Rob was past speaking. He could only shake his 
head. 

‘«Do you suppose they ever have a nice birthday at 
their house ?’’ 

Another shake. 

‘‘Do you suppose any one ever takes the trouble to 
teach him how to be good and gentle ?”’ 

A hard shake, with more tears. 

‘¢Do you suppose he ever heard that noble little boys 
never throw stones nor strike each other ?"’ ‘ 

More tears, and a great shaking of the head. 

‘* And a dear little boy who knew all these things,-and 
who has so many good times, and so many people to love 
him and help him to be sweet and gentle, shook his fist 
at a poor little fellow who just looked -through his 
fence !"’ 

Tears and sobs from Rob. Silence from mama as she 
gently stroked the bump on the back of his head that 
had been made by the stone. 

After a great effort, a little sobbing voice whispered in 
mamma's €ar : 

«« T'm—I' m—so—so—sorry—we—fighted."’ 

Sobbing by Rob ; gentle pats by mama. 

‘«|—might—' ave-—done—something—for—him."’ 

Mama really smiled. That was just what she wanted 
to hear. 

Rob did not see her smile, but he heard her say, very 
gently -: 

«« Well, we'll see if something can't be done yet."’ 

Then she began wiping away the tears, saying, as she 
did so: 

“««T'm sure there's a way to mend a wrong, if we want 
very much to mend it.’’ 

Rob began to brighten. 

‘« First we must find that boy. 
a sharp lookout for him.,’’ 

_ Rob ran to the window at once to begin the search. 
There wasn’t a sign of a dirty, friendless little negro boy 
anywhere. 

“T'll go and get some of my toys, and have them 
ready for him when I find him,"’ said he, marching off 
downstairs to his toy-closet. 

He came back with his arms full. 

«This nice iron car and this boat will do for the first 
time,'’*said mama. 


You'll have to keep 
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«I'm going to have him come in and swing, too, and 
give him some cake and candy, and some of my mar- 
bles. And, O mama! won't you make him a pair of 
trousers ?'’ 

‘«‘I'll find some better clothes for 
promised. 

‘«] wish he'd come now,"’ 


him,'’ mama 


Rob was .heard to say, as 
he shut the door on his way out into the yard to wait 
and watch for the coming of his enemy. 


Washington, D. C. 





The Graphic Representation of the 
Lesson 


By the Rev. W. F. C. Morsell 


OMETHING must be said about preséht abuses in 
chalk teaching to clear the ground for changes to 
better its usefulness. The things that mar the present 
efficiency of the blackboard sketch may be stated as (1) 
the untimely place which has been assigned to the sketch 
at the end of the session ; (2) the lack of any definite 
background for the emblems ; (3) the disordered state 
of the sketch, due to the absence of any principle of 
classification ; and (4) the lack of completeness in the 
presentation of the whole passage of Scripture assigned 
for study. 

1. The placing of the sketch at the end of the session 
is a very, very big mistake. It reaches the scholars after 
their minds are fagged out by attention to the class 
work, and wholly misses the teachers. 

Goods that are intended to be sent by express or 
freight have to be delivered at the station before the 
train starts. This simple illustration covers the timeli- 
ness of the sketch ; if it be used at the opening of the 
lesson, both teachers and scholars are benefited by it, 
whereas, if it be given at the close, it is of no use to the 
teachers. Coming at the end, if the sketch confines 
itself to one point, it is just as likely to efface the 
teacher's work as to assist it. If, however, the opening 
of the lesson finds the sketch visible to the whole school, 
it is continually referred to, and the mind of the pupil 
is like a sensitized plate for the teacher to develop. A 
very great gain comes also from the lessened dependence 
on the helps. 

2. A notable deficiency in the sketches is an absence 
of background. The artist has no means of developing 
a picture unless there is a proper background against 
which the foreground can be portrayed, as it were, in 
relief. This background may consist either of scenery 
or of interior architectural arrangements, or even some 
plain color scheme suitable to the picture. Nothing 
tests the culture and judgment of the artist more than 
the selection of a background adapted to the theme of 
the picture. 

In recommending a background, we do not mean that 
mere linear perspective is desirable, but a suitable men- 
tal setting, as closely as possible connected with the 
topic. This use is well illustrated by the surface of a shield 
used for armorial designs in heraldry, the coat-of-arms 
being thus displayed as associated with the courage of 
knighthood. 

In the study of the Bible, the resources for background 
work are to be sought in geography, archeology, and 
Christian art, meaning by this last such classic adjuncts 
as are to be found in Christian architecture and painting 
as used by the master painters, samples of whose use 
of backgrounds can be found in any illustrated history 
of art. Maps, ground plans, scenery, architecture, are 
some of the reinforcements that can be used to bring the 
lesson into proper relief. 

The background does not need skilled drawing, sim- 
ply the tracing of the few lines in color, if possible, that 
suggests the setting of the lesson. 

3. The disordered use of emblems is another diffi- 
culty. One cannot imagine a printing-office doing any 
good work unless the type has been properly distributed 
in the divisions of the case, nor could any serviceable 
printing be done if the type were set regardless of group- 
ing into words, and ignoring all rational order of conso- 
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nants and vowels; yet this is just aboyt the impression 
made by a jumble of crosses, crowns, anchors, hearts, 
and lamps, such as the eye usually meets. The proper 
choice of a background often forces a classified graphic 
presentation of the detailed emblems. 

Symbols used in Scripture may be classified as be- 
longing either to (1) the inner or (2) the outer life. 
Brief as this statement is, it is a, workable key that will 
rapidly solve the teacher's problem of what emblems to 
select for any lesson. 

4. The lack of completeness in the blackboard sketch 
is another defect in the present treatment. The true ure 
of the blackboard is to rapidly convey the whole sub- 
stance of a passage to the cye, so that the brain may 
have registered upon it the entire lesson in all its essen- 
tials. This registration serves as a painless method of 
memorizing the Scripture, and is the groundwork for 
verbal memory of the lesson, if that is desired as an 
after exercise. 
assist nature. 
in the brain. 
tion. 


All picture-writing is merely a device to 
The eye is the doorway to the storehouse 
This is a profound law of mental acquisi- 
To provide an adequate symbolism for any passage 
is a philosophic work grasping the essential theme by an 
act of large intelligence. 

To assist nature to find the easiest means of compre- 
hending divine love, our Master took on himself the 
form of a servant, and was found in fashion as a man. 
His after life was simply lifting up before human eyes 
the myriad manifestations of God's wisdom and love in 
human history and nations’ growth. 

Both in the self-manifestation of Christ and of God in 
nature there is a completeness, not only large grasp, but 
a harmony and a fulness of detail so managed and sub- 
ordinated, part to part, that a manifold and complex set 
of activities are all merged into one effect, which, in its 
unity, we call life. Though an inexhaustive mystery 
lies back of it, yet we receive a rounded impression in 
no wise harrowing to the mind, and sufficiently definite 
to be carried in the mind. 

It-is precisely so with revelation, or God's self-mani- 
festation in Scripture. In one passage there may be 
complex details, yet the whole is capable of presentation 
so complete as to give us the ving effect with whicn to 
compare the life we have to live, —a unity interesting by 
its marvelous complex parts, all of which are members 
one of another. 

To make the application clear, we select the lesson for 
January 23, 1898,—‘‘ The Beatitudes'’ (Matt. 5 : 1-12), 
The Golden Text is ‘‘ Ye are the light of the world”’ 
(Matt. 5 : 14). 

A very rapid glance over the passage shows that the 
substance covers both some inner states of the life which 
constitutes blessedness, and other outward conditions 
and activities. Here we have no rose-colored view such 
as we mean by, happiness dependent on circumstances 
but an inner state amounting to a permanent quality not 
affected Sy surroundings, but triumphing over them. 

We must begin our blackboard sketch with the Golden 
Text, which combines both the thought of a constant 
state, —for the light shines steadily, —and also of a prog- 
ress,—for the effect reaches the world. It does not do 
this by sitting still. Light travels, travels rapidly. Ii 
this were such a great.light as the sun, it would have no 
need to move. In this sense Christ, as the light of the 
world, can sit still on ‘a throne, and, by his omnipres- 
ence, illuminate a world ; but the disciples, for their 
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reach of the world, must travel to the ends of the eart! 
To cover these points we write in large letters «« YI 
and, taking a symbol from a lamp in the catacombs, we 
imply the limited nature as well as the illuminat 
power of each Christian example, and \ 
with a red flame of zeal beyond 
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we draw on the same lin r ne-half in darknes 
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one-half in light,—the lighted part having turned to us 
Europe and Africa, with the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean between. Europe we coler green, and Africa 
yellow,—colors that represent their respective fertility, 
yellow the color of the sand of the desert. 

Proceeding to the lesson, we find it introduces us to 
the Sermon on the Mount. It is enough to place in the 
upper left-hand corner of the board a mere impression 
of the locality,—the elevated ground somewhere near 
the Sea of Galilee, a few brown hill contours, and the 
blue stretch of the lake. 

No figure drawing is possible in this method, so that 
the figure of the Christ is represented by a cross, and the 
nature of his audience by repeating the initial letter of 
the word ‘* disciples.’’ 

Thus far the method is now in use, but it is necessary 
to complete the idea of the traveling light to get a sym- 
bol of world-wide dispersion. 

On the upper right-hand corner of the board we draw 
the cross lines, and letter them for the points of the com- 
pass,—N. S. E. W. Between the arms of this compass 
we draw arrows pointing outwards in each quadrant, and 
print two initials of disciples on either side of the 
arrows, to show that the disciples were sent out two and 
two, 

Next, for a background of the lesson, we select a 
sketch of a mosaic at Ravenna, Italy. This mosaic can 
be found noticed under the heading ‘‘Corona’’ in 
Smith's ‘‘ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities’’ (Hart- 
ford : J. B. Burr Pub. Co.). As the corona is a means 
of lighting, its history and use have most interesting 
bearings on the Golden Text, with the particular applica- 
tion of the interior illuminated by the blessed hopes of 
the beatitudes. 

The mosaic represents the cross-section of a dome 
capped with across. There are ribs dividing the in- 
terior of the dome into panels. Around the base of the 
dome are a series of semicircles, which frame in a set of 
‘Spaces. The ground-work in ancient mosaics varied, 
either gold or blue for a field color. We select yel 
lew. There is a crown hanging from the center of the 
dome, representing the custem of emperors and kings 
giving their coronation crowns ac offerings ta be hung up 
over the altar. In the course of time, lamps. were sus- 
pended from such crowns, and in this way we have de- 
veloped the well-known corona for lighting churches, the 
name being the Latin for a crown. In our mosaic we 
find two doves perched near the cross on the top of the 
dome. The number of lamps drawn may correspond to 
the number of the apostles or to the number of beatitudes. 

To adapt this mosaic as a background, we put the 
doves on the wing with olive branches in their bills to 
indicate the messenger character of the light. The 
blackboard easily takes the white chalk for the doves. 
It may be said here that use may be made of pasteboard 
colored emblems pinned on the bourd at the proper 
place in the scheme. 

The interior of the dome, with yellow field and di- 
vided sections, is drawn in the center of the board. As 
there are six beatitudes of the inner life, the divisions of 
the dome and the base are made to correspond. 

Beginning with the semicircular spaces around the 
base of the dome, we print with blue chalk the key- 
words of the beatitudes of the inner life : 
*«Mourn,"’ ‘‘ Meek,’ ‘* Hungry,"’ 
ful,"’ ‘* Pure."’ 

In the panels between the ribs of the dome, in green 
letters, the color of hope, we write the key-words of 
reward : ‘‘ Kingdom"’ over ‘‘ Poor,’’ ** Comfort’’ over 
‘*Mourn,'’ ‘*Earth’’ or ‘ Heirs'* over ‘* Meek,’’ 
**Filled'’ over ‘‘ Hungry,’’ ‘* Mercy”’ cver ‘ Kind,"’ 
** Seeing "’ over ‘‘ Pure.*’ 

Because the ‘‘Peacemakers’’ have an outward en- 
deavor, we place this title in violet or red letters, imply- 
ing the tribulation of righteous endeavor, and their 
reward, called ‘‘Children of God,’ in the line beneath 
or on the same line, as the space may allow. 

All of this work may be done before the school, and 
the explanation given with a pointer just before the class 
work on the lesson. It is far better to draw it crudely 
with free-hand strokes while the lesson story is told or 
the substance repeated. No one can do this well unless 
the lesson has been thoroughly grasped in substance, so 
as to make the teacher on the platform independent of 
the book. 

Attention should be called here to the effect of the 
divided surface of the dome, as allowing, suggesting, 


«« Poor,”’ 
‘« Kind"’ or ‘« Merci- 
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and even forcing, an ordered presentation of the sub- 
stance Of the lesson. - 

The use of geography, archeology, and art in select- 
ing backgrounds, and the habit of generalization and 
analysis in presenting the entire substance of a para- 
graph, are exercises which stimulate the entire school to 
a higher level of educational work. 

This paper of suggestions for the establishment of an 
ideograph of the entire lesson on the principles of 
graphic representation is not an attempt to supply teachers 
with that vital enthusiasm which must be present in 
teaching effectively and in persuading the pupils to em- 
brace the lesson with the heart as well as with the mind. 
The necessary limits of any studied method of teaching 
can present only a mental grasp of the substance of the 
lesson ; but, since the word of God is the seed of eternal 
life, we believe that any earnest attempt to convey or 
grasp the word faithfully with the mind will surely be 
followed, in all good soil, with a fruitful harvest in our 
hearts and conduct. 

An application of the whole substance of the lesson 
may be drawn from the dome in the mosaic. It repre- 
sents the privilege of a sheltered era of worship. Such 
was not the privilege of the early disciples when they 
became the light of the darkened world. Consider the 


.dome as stripped away, and leave only the spirit of beati- 


tudes overarching the faithful workers and sufferers. 
The true shelter of the Christian is not a roof, not any 
dome, but rather any day and every day the shelter of 
God's promises,-~—a blessedness of mind and heart which 
is both tear-proof, trouble-proof, and temptation-proof. 
Philadelphia. ; 














The Other Side 


By I. B. Miller 


MEN Sunday-school teachers talk about the great 
sacrifice of teaching, and how they spend so 
much time and labor, not to say worry, over their 
classes, and when many, especially business men, re- 
fuse to teach at all, for lack of time, it is refreshing to 
find one looking at the other side, and enumerating the 
great good personally gained by the teacher from teach- 
ing a class in the Sunday-school. 

If teachers may be brought to look upon the other 
side, and if a few busy people may be brought to see 
the personal advantage of teaching in the Sunday-school, 
and thereby induced to take a class, the purpose of this 
article in recounting some of the privileges given by a 
successful Bible-class teacher will be accomplished. 

Mr. B was a large manufacturer, a keen, active 
business man, and, like many another, would often be- 
come so engrossed in his business that he could not 
rid his mind of it at the close of business hours, but it 
would follow him home, and often to bed, keeping him 
awake when he should have been gaining strength for 
the arduous duties of the morrow in health-giving sleep. 

While in this condition, he was asked to take a Sun- 
day-school class, and did not refuse, aithough seeming to 
have little time. At first he found it difficult to study, 
but, by applying himself with his usual diligence in 
whatever he undertook, soon found the class was prov- 
ing a great blessing. No longer was there any worry 
over business at night. There was not time. He must 
study the lesson in order to hold his class. Hard study 
on the lesson not only drove away all worry of business, 
but left him in healthy condition for sound slumber, 
which gave the much-needed rest and fitted him for the 
duties of the day. So the class, instead of becoming an 
extra burden, soon proved a blessing, by giving a much- 
needed recreation. 

In order the better to understand his Bible, to interest 
and instruct his fast-increasing class, he found it neces- 
sary to broaden his general knowledge. Geology was 
taken up, and many hours whiled away, until he be- 
came master of the science. Then followed art and 
other subjects, all of which he studied that he might the 
better teach his class. Some might think this drudgery 
and an extra burden, but he considered it an opportunity 
for securing a liberal education. So in adding to his 
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faith knowledge, his Sunday-school class again became 
a blessing. 

Being a man of considerable means, he traveled ex- 
tensively, and, although somewhat careless before, he 
soon learned to be observing, as he was continually on 
the lockout for illustrations to give his Sunday-school 
class. Mountain, vale, and hill, lake, brook, and river, 
land and sea, city and country,—all nature, as well as 
the works of man, became an open book, from whose 
pages he brought rich gleanings by way of illustration or 
explanation to his class. Traveling became a greater 
delight, and the habit of observation of great value to 
him, who had learned to go through the world with his 
eyes open, instead of closed, as many do. 

This all added to the interest of his class, and the 
news went out of his great success. Invitations to 
churches and conventions came, giving him a larger 
field of usefulness, thus not only enlarging his activities, 
but increasing his opportunities to work for the Master, 
and bringing to him many new acquaintances and _help- 
ful suggestions from co-workers in the cause so dear to 
his and every true teacher's heart, «the bringing of 
souls to Christ and the building up of souls in Christ."’ 

Many other advantages, to say nothing of the great 
help spiritually, came to him asa teacher. In fact, I 
have heard him say that he would not take his pastor's 
salary for the opportunity of teaching his class. But 
enough have been enumerated to show some of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from teaching a Sunday-school 
class. 

Let us-recapitulate. Recreation was: given, which 
drew him from the worry of his business, thus giving 
rest and health. This enabled him the better to do his 
work, and he necessarily prospered better as a business 
man. Next we find his education.strengthened, his life 
broadened and enlarged, by the variety and use of his 
studies. Traveling became more enjoyable through the 
valuable aid of observation taught him by the desire to 
help his class. A greater field and enlarged opportunity 
were given him to do the Master's work in the conven- 
tions and gatherings of Christian workers. 

Ovey three hundred different persons have been in his 
class Within the twenty-five years of nls teaching, The yalue 
of the lessons taught has been very great, but this article 
aims only to show a few of the things a teacher may 
gain from his class. The testimony of this teacher 
proves that there is a brighter view of Sunday-school 
teaching than that of worry and sacrifice. 

Keene, N. H. 

CHS 


Interest and success in missionary 
work may be largely a matter of child- 
training. A Kansas primary teacher 
haS been training her class by preparing a box for a 
mission school in the South. Incidental, but not least 
important, were two receptions to which the parents 
were invited. At the first, the children gave the songs 
and other parts of an arranged program, and afterwards 
served refreshments to the older people. The parents 
made a silver offering. This money was used for pur- 
chasing dolls and materials for candy-bags. Each littie 
girl was given a doll to dress or a bag to make at home. 
The boys made kites and other toys, and contributed 
marbles. Other things were purchased, to supply needs 
indicated by the mission teacher.- After two months of 
such preparation, when the box was ready te be packed, 
children and parents assembled again, to see the pres- 
ents and share in ‘‘sending off the box.'’ The whole 
primary class had an absorbing interest, during these 
weeks, in the planning, progress, and completion of 
their own work. 


Interesting 
Young Children 
in Missiens 


Pr 


United class action showed itself in 
the way in which a class of young 
ladies in the Grace Baptist Sunday- 
school of Philadelphia spent a Sunday afternoon. They 
went in a body to visit a mission school in a distant part 
of the city, near the Delaware River, assisted in the ser- 
vices, sang for the children, and swelled the day's offer- 
ings by contributing money saved from car-fares,— 
bringing encouragement to mission teachers and scholars 
alike, and having an experience not to be forgotten. 
This class of twenty-four members has an annual elec- 
tion of officers,—president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer,—followed by the appointment of neces- 
sary committees. 


United 
Class Action 





































































































































































. Lesson Calendar 


First Quarter, 1898 


x. January 2.—Jesus and John . Matt. 3: 7-17 
2. January 9.—Jesus Tempted... .. 2... eee ees Matt. 4: 1-11 
3. January 16.— Beginning of the Ministry of Jesus . . Matt. 4: 17-25 
4. January 23.—The Beatitudes ..:....--- Matt. 5: 1-12 
5. January 30.—Howto Pray ..... 2... +++ +s Matt. 6: 5-15 
6. February 6.—Our Father's Care. . . 2... 2 ee ee > Matt. 6 : 24-34 
7. February 13.—The Call of Matthew. .....-+-++-> Matt. 9: 9-17 
8. February 20.—The Twelve Sent Forth. .....+.++- Matt. 10: 2-15 
9. February 27.—Warning and Invitation ......- - Matt. 1 : 20-30 
ro. March 6.—Jesus andthe Sabbath ......-+-+++-+ Matt. 12: 1-13 


ar. March 13.—The Wheat and the Tares Matt. 13: 24-30, 36-43 
12. March 20.—John the Baptist Beheaded. . .....- - Matt. 14: 1-12 
13. March 27.— Review. 


ASA» 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


_——— 


Study 4.—The Sermon on the Mount 
Matthew 4: 17 to 7 : 29. 


I, INTRODUCTORY SUMMARY (Matt. 4: 17-25,—which is Part 
II, 3 1, in the analysis of the Gospel as made in Study 1, 
** General Survey ’’). 

1. The Beginning at Cupernaum. Were the second part 
of the Gospel begins,—namely, The Proclamation of the Gos- 
pel of the Kingdom (4: 17 to 16: 20. See Study 1, General 
Survey). Jesus starts with a ministry of preaching (v. 17), 
like the Baptist’s (3 : 2, but comp. Mark 1 : 15), and a selec- 
tion of companions (vs. 18-22), that they in turn may win 
other men to the kingdom (v. 19). The evangelist omits 
here several details (comp. Mark 1 : 21-39), passing at once 
to the circuit of 

2. The Synagogues of Galilee. Note the summary de- 
scription of Jesus’ method, — teaching, preaching, healing 
(v. 23), and its effect,—widespread popularity. The gather- 
ing of the multitudes is the occasion for the sermon which 
here follows (comp. Mark 3°: 7-19; Luke 6: 12-19). 


II. THz SERMON (Matt. 5:1 to 5:48. Part IT, 3 2). 

1. The Withdrawal to the Highlands (§ : 1f.). Probably 
the hilly country northwest of Capernaum is in mind (see 
Broadus, h. 1.). Here seclusion could be found, opportunity 
for the night of prayer (Luke 6: 12), and for the choosing 
of the Twelve, also the ‘‘ level place ’’ (Luke 6: 17 ff.), where 
he later healed and taught. The company consisted of the 
Twelve, ‘‘ the disciples ’’ (comp. Luke 6: 13), and the multi- 
tude. Note that ‘‘ disciples ’’ isa large term. Jesus addressed 
these, but did not separate them from the multitudes (Matt. 
7: 28f.). 

2. The Opening Congratulations (§ : 3-12). ‘* Happy”’ 
is a truer translation than ‘* blessed.’’ Note the classes so 
congratulated, —those commonly pitied or despised,—and the 
ground for their congratulation. In verses 3, 5, and 10, the 
promises are clearly Messianic ; in 4, 6, and 7, such as were 
expected on the establishment of the kingdom (comp. Isa. 35 : 
8-10) ; in 8 and 9g they offer the highest spiritual good. In 
all, the cruder aspects of some Old Testament promises are 
lacking. The last beatitude is a direct address (v. 11f.) ; the 
others are general, as if ‘*‘ for whom it may concern.’’ 

3. The Responsibilities of Discipleship (§ : 13-16). The 
illustrations are from salt as an antiseptic, and lamps as light- 
ing the darkness. Jesus thought of the world as in danger of 
decay, and as groping in spiritual darkness. Note his ex- 
hortation to spiritual self-preservation (v. 13) and personal 
righteousness for the world’s sake and God’s (v. 16). 

4: The New Teaching and the Older Revelation (§ : 17-20). 
Note that Jesus had reason to fear that men would take him 
for a revolutionist in religion ; compare Mark 2: 1 to 3 : 6, and 
the beatitudes, with current Jewish notions. By ‘ destroy "’ 
(v. 17) and ‘‘break’’ (v. 19), understand ‘set aside ’’ or 
‘abrogate ;’’ if ‘‘ break’’ meant ‘ transgress,’’ we should 
look for exclusion from the kingdom, not simply assignment 
to a low place in it (v. 19). Jesus would have them under- 
stand that the new is to rea/ize, not supersede, the old. Note 
the strong statement of this in verse 20, where ‘* righteous- 
ness’’ means ‘‘regard for God’s law.’’ Recall that the 
Pharisees were the most scrupulous legalists, and consider 
the seeming impossibility of exceeding their ‘‘ righteousness.’’ 

5. The Law Restated (§ : 21-48). Study these verses as a 
development of verse 20. Note, in each of the five instances 
cited, how Jesus shifts the scene of the law’s operation from 
the outer act to the inner thought and motive, and the pro- 
gression from the prohibition of anger, through the demand for 
pure thoughts and thoroughly honest and unresentful ones, to 
the command of love for enemies. Consider the reason added 
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to the last command (v. 45), and the final comprehensive word 
(v. 48).’ Note the perfect and unrestricted naturalness of 
Jesus’ reference to God as father. Study the details of this 
new law with the commentaries. Reference may also be made 
to Boardman’s ** Studies in the Mountain Instruction ’’ (New 
York: Appleton. 1880. $1.25), and Canon Gore’s ‘* Ser- 
mon on the Mount’’ (London: Murray. 1897. $1.25). 
III. SuMMary. 

Early in the course of his ministry in Galilee, Jesus defined 
the requirements of the kingdomeof heaven. Insisting that 
the new was the fulfilment, not the abrogation, of the old, 
he restated familiar laws so as to make an unmistakable 
demand for actual godlikeness of heart and life. 

IV. Pracricat Hint. 

Consider the essentially conservative attitude which real 
progress assumes towards the past. 

* RusH RHEES, 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 


The Newton Theol. Inst., Mass. 
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Lesson 4, January 23, 1898 
The Beatitudes 


GOLDEN TEXT: Ye are the light of the world.—Matt. § : 14. 


(Matt. 5 : 1-12. Memory verses : 3-10.) 


Study the whole chapter 


COMMON VERSION 


1 And seeing the multitudes, I 
he went up into a mountain: 
and when he was set, his disci- 
ples came unto him : 

2 And he opened his mouth, 
and taught them, saying, 

3 Blessed ave the poor in- 


REVISED VERSION 


And seeing the multitudes, 

he went up into the moun- 
tain: and when he had sat 
down, his disciples came 
unto him: and he opened 
his mouth and taught them, 
saying, 


spirit: for theirs is the kingdom 3 Blessed are the poor in 

of heaven. spirit : for theirs is the king- 
4 Blessed are they that dom of heaven. 

mourn : for they shall be com- 4 !Blessed are they that 

forted. mourn: for they shall be 
5 Blessed are the meek: for comforted. 

they shall inherit the earth. 5 Blessed are the meek: for 


6 Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteous- 6 
ness : for they shall be filled. 

7 Blessed are the merciful: 
for they shall obtain mercy. 

8 Blessed. are the pure in 
heart : for they shall see God. 

9 Blessed are the peace- 
makers : for they shall be callea 
the children of God. 

10 Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for righteousness’ 1 
sake : for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. 

tr Blessed are ye, when men 
shall revile you, and persecute 1 
you, and shall say all manner of 
evil against you falsely, for my you, and say all manner of 
sake. evil against you falsely, for 

12 Rejoice, and be exceeding 12 my sake. Rejoice, and be 
glad : for great 7s your reward exceeding glad: for great is 
in heaven: for so persecuted your reward in heaven: for 
they the prophets which were so persecuted they the 
before you. prophets which were before 
you. 

1 Some ancient authorities transpose ver. 4 and 5s. 

Tne American Revisers would substitute 
“which” in verse 12. 


they shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteous- 
ness : for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful : 
for Nhey shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in 
héart : for they shall see God. 

Blessea arc thre prace 
makers: for they shall be 
called sons of God. 

Blessed are they that have 
been persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake : for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are ye when men shall 
reproach you, and persecute 


ce on 


° 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Enlightening the World. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: 1 am the light of the 
world.—John 8: 12. 


Lesson TOPIC: Disclosing True Blessedness. 


{ «. The Great Teacher, vs. 1, 2. 


OUTLINE : (2. The Truly Blessed, vs. 3-12. 


DatILy HomME READINGS : 


M.—MATT. 5: 1-12. 
T.—Matt. 5: 13-20. 
W.— Matt. 5: 38-48. 
T.—Luke 6 : 20-28. 
F.—Psa. 119: 1-16. 

S.—1 John 4 : 4-12. 
S.—1 John 2: t-11. 


The Beatitudes. 
A guiding light. 
Perfection of love. 
Blessings in disguise. 
Blessings of obedience. 
Motive for love. 
Walking in light. 
[These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.] 


oe 


bl 
Lesson Analysis 
I. THE GREAT 


1. Attracting the Multitudes : 

Seeing the multitudes (1). 
There followed him great multitudes (Matt. 4 : 25). 
Great multitudes came together to hear (Luke 5 : 15). 
2. Retiring to Seclusion : 

He went up into the mountain (1). 
He goeth up into the mountain (Mark 3 : 13). 
He went out into the mountain to pray (Luke 6 : 12). 
3- Receiving his Disciples : 

His disciples came unto him (1). 


When even was come, the disciples came to him (Matt. r4 : 55). 
When tt was day, he called his disciples (Luke 6 : 13). 


TEACHER. 


























4- Teaching the Truth : 
He opened his mouth and taught them (2). 


Thou... teachest the way of God in truth (Matt. 22 : 16). 
‘Thou sayest and teachest rightly (Luke 20: 21). 


Il. THE TRULY BLESSED. 
1. The Lowly : 

Blessed are the poor in spirit (3). 

He that is of a lowly spirit shall obtain honor (Prov. 29 : 23). 
Blessed are ye Poor: for yours is the kingdom (Luke 6 : 20). 
2. The Sad: 

Blessed are they that mourn (4). 

Your sorrow shall be turned into joy (John 16 : 20). 
God shall wipe away every tear from their eyes (Rev. 7 : 17). 
3- The Meek : 
Blessed are the meek (5) 
The meek shall inherit the land (Psa. 37 : 11). 
Learn of me ; for | am meek (Matt. 11 : 29). 
4. The Yearning : 

Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness (6). 
Blessed are ye that hunger now : for ye shall be filled (Luke 6 : 21). 
They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more (Rev. 7 : 16). 
5. The Merciful : 

Blessed are the merciful (7). 

He that considereth the poor: the Lord will deliver him (Psa. 


41:1). 
If ye forgive, ... your... Father will also forgive (Matt. 6 : 14). 
6. The Pure : 

Blessed are the pure in heart (8). 


Who... in his holy place ? He that hath... a pure heart (Psa. 


24:3, 4)- ' 

Keep thyself pure (1 Tim. 5 : 22). 

7. The Peacemakers : 
Blessed are the peacemakers (9g). 

Seek peace, and pursue it (Psa. 34 : 14). 

Follow after things which make for peace (Rom. 14 : 19). 

8. The Persecuted : 
Blessed are they .. 

Our light affliction . . 
glory (2 Cor. 4 : 17). 

If ye should suffer for righteousness’ sake, blessed are ye (1 Pet. 
3: 14). 


. persecuted for righteousness’ sake (10). 


. worketh for us... an eternal weight of 


on 


Verse 1.—‘‘ His disciples came unto him."’ (1) The gracious 
Teacher ; (2) The gathering disciples ; (3) ‘The wondrous lessons. 

Verses 3-11.—‘* Blessed."’ (1) The honorary epithet ; (2) The 
honored recipients ; (3) The assured honors. 

Verse 12.—‘' Rejoice, and be exceeding glad.'' (1) Adverse 
surroundings ; (2) Inspiriting commands ; (3) Cheery outlooks. 

**So persecuted they the prophets which were before you." 
(1) The records of persecution : (o) The fellowchip 
tion ; (9) The rewarde of persecution, 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—On the events between the call 

of the fishermen and the gathering of the multitudes, see 

last Lesson Surroundings. After passing a night in prayer 

on the mountain (Luke 6 : 12), our Lord chose out the twelve 

apostles (Mark, Luke). He came down with them to ‘‘a 

level place,’’ probably on the mountain side, where the dis- 
course was delivered. 

PLAce.—On the ridge called the Horns of Lattin, about 
five miles from the Sea of Galilee, southwest of Capernaum 
and north of west from Tiberias. Dean Stanley identified the 
spot, which is about five minutes’ walk from the top of the 
ridge. 

Time.—lIn the spring, probably May, 781 A.U.C. ; that is, 
A.D. 28. 

RELATION TO THE DiscouRSE IN LUKE.—Probably a more 
extended report of the same discourse. There are no differ- 


ences in the circumstances ; the audience was the same, 
namely, both the disciples and the multitudes (comp. Matt. 
7: 26 and Luke 7: 1). 


tents and arrangement are similar. 


The theme is the same, and the con- 
Matthew, in the parts 
peculiar to his report (especially § : 13-37; 6: 1-34), empha- 
sizes those points more appropriate for Jewish readers. 

THE Purrose.—The unfolding of the true nature of the 
kingdom of heaven, and thus to enforce the need of repent- 
ance, by presenting this exalted ideal of the righteousness re- 


quired in this new kingdom. ‘It was therefore an important 


part of ‘‘the training of the Twelve,’’ who had just been 
chosen. 

THe TuemMe.—In the report of Matthew, the theme may be 
found negatively stated in § : 20, and positively in 5 : 48: 
** Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of 
the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ;”’ ‘** Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.’’ The righteousness of the king- 
dom is not that of petty regulations, but moral perfection like 
God’s. 

THE OvuTLiIne.—The character and privileges of the citi- 
zens of the kingdom (5 : 1-12) ; their relation to the world 








(5 : 13-16); our Lord’s relation to the law (5 : 17-20) ; his 
exposition of its requirements, culminating in the duty of lov- 
ing enemies and moral perfection like God’s (§ : 21-48). The 
true mode of doing righteousness (6:1), specifically alms- 
giving (vs. 2-4), prayer (vs. 5-15), and fasting (vs. 16-18) ; the 
true treasures to be laid up (vs. 19-24), enforced by the privi- 
™ lege of depending upon our heavenly Father (vs. 25-34). In 
chapter 7 the connection of thought is less distinctly marked : 
Caution against censoriousness, injunction to prayer, enforced 
through promise of answer, to which promise the Golden 
Rule is annexed (vs. 1-12) ; exhortation to self-denial, warn- 
img against false teachers and false professions (vs. 13-23). 
Conclusion : Two contrasted parables, representing obedient 
and disobedient hearers (vs. 24-27). 
PARALLEL Passacr.—Luke 6 : 12, 17, 20-26. 


- 


Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—And seeing the wiultitudes ; Those spoken of in 
4: 25.—He went up into the mountain: Not ‘‘ a mountain.”’ 
While the phrase might refer in general to a mountainous 
region, the parallel accounts point to a particular spot. 
Matthew is quite brief, the other accounts are fuller. (See 
Lesson Surroundings.)—And when he had sat down: The 
original lays no emphasis upon this. It was the usual posture 
of a teacher in those days. When he first came to the level 
piace on the mountain side, he stood, probably while he 
healed (Luke 6 : 17-19).—His disciples came unto him: 
Doubtless the Twelve, who had just been selected. Matthew 
does not name them until he tells how they were sent forth 
(10 : 2-4). 

Verse 2.—And he opened his mouth: A Hebrew expres- 
sion, prefacing a formal discourse.—And taught them: The 
tense implies continued instruction, as is further described. 
‘* Them ”’ refers to ‘‘ his disciples,’’ but both Matthew (7 : 28) 
and Luke (7: 1) state that the multitudes also heard him. 
The discourse had a purpose for both classes of hearers. 

Verses 3-12.—The beatitudes, so called from the Latin 
word dea/us, ‘* happy,’’ which begins verses 3-11, are eight in 
number, since verse 11 is a repetition of verse 10. Some 
reckon seven (vs. 3-9), regarding verses 10-12 as a distinct 
paragraph, representing the passive relation of citizens of the 
kingdom to the hostile world, verses 13-16 presenting their 
active relation. The beatitudes describe the characteristics and 
privileges of the same class, the ideal citizens of the kingdom 
wtircaven, and must lave scomed startling paradoxes to the 
Jewish audience. 

Verse 3.—Alessed: This is in emphatic position through- 
out, both in Greek and in English. The term is not that 
usually rendered ‘ blessed ’’ (denedictus), but ‘* happy,’’ while 
somewhat more exact, is scarcely adequate.— Zhe poor in 
spirit: Literally, ‘‘in the spirit;’’ that is, in that part of 
their nature which is ‘‘spirit.’’ There can be no direct 
reference to the Holy Spirit, nor is ‘‘ spirit’’ used as equiva- 
lent to ‘‘ disposition.’’ As material poverty consists in need, 
or, more exactly, sense of need, so the poor in spirit are those 
with conscious needs in their spiritual nature. Until this 
sense of need, which is opposed to pride, arises, there will be 
no true life in the spirit.—/or theirs; ‘* Theirs ’’ is emphatic, 
here and in verse 10, and so ‘‘they’’ in verses 4-8.—Js the 
kingdom of heaven; The new reign from heaven, which our 
Lord was toestablish. This was a startling announcement to 
those who entertained the earthly expectations then prevalent. 

Verse 4.—Blessed are they that mourn: This refers to 
mourning for sin rather than at bereavement, and is a step in 
advance of poverty of spirit. Verses 4 and § are transposed 
in the Vulgate and some ancient authorities, probably be- 
cause meekness was regarded as more properly associated 
with the poor im spirit.—For they shall be comforted: The 
verb suggests strengthening as well as consoling. This beati- 
tude also ran counter to the sensuous and worldly Messianic 
hopes of that age. 

Verse 5.—Ailessed are the meek: A passive virtue, which 
bears patiently with injustice. Not mere amiability, but real 
endurance, is suggested. This is not highly esteemed by 
worldly men.—For they shall inherit the earth: The 
term is also applied to the ‘land ’’ of Israel, of which the 
Jews would naturally think as the seat of Messiah’s kingdom. 
This they expected to inherit as:Jews, and the ambitious, the 
aggressive, pushing characters quite as naturally expected 
prominence in it. But im Christ’s kingdom the meck obtain 
the inheritance. There is often an earthly fulfilment of this 


Verse 6.—T7hey that hunger and thirst: The Revisers 
have improved the English form here. The figure is that of 
the strongest longing.—A/ter righteousness : Literally, *‘ the 
righteousness,’’ that morality which God requires and ap- 
proves (comp. 6 : 33). The Old Testament thus conceives of 
righteousness, thus the audience would understand it, and 
chapter 6 treats of religious duties under the general head of 
_** righteousness ’’ (see 6:1). Those who are ‘* poor in spirit ’’ 
learn to crave this religious morality.— 7hey shall be filled : 
Not necessarily at once, but finally, for, by making them ever 
more hungry, God fills them with this blessing. How this 
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righteousness is attained could not be fully made known at 
that time. After our Lord had risen, the method was clearly 
set forth. 

Verse 7.— The merciful: The meek endure injustice, but 
the merciful seek to help even those who are unworthy and 
unjust (comp. vs. 43, 44). The former virtue is passive, while 
the latter is active, though they are closely allied, the meek 
usually becoming the merciful.—For they shall obtain mercy: 
The primary reference is to God’s mercy, though a secondary 
application to mercy from men is probable. As a matter of 
experience, God’s mercy makes us merciful. Only by becom- 
ing merciful do we obtain the capacity for receiving more and 
more the mercy of God. This is a result of the hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. 

Verse 8.— Zhe pure in heart: ‘* Heart ”’ is not equivalent 
to feelings, but refers to the whole inner life. There is an 
implied contrast to ceremonial purity, and also to external 
morality. Singleness of heart is also involved, resulting in 
real purity of thought, feeling, and purpose. There is no 
special reference to chaste feelings.— For they shall see God: 
The figure is that of an Ofiental court, where to see the mon- 
arch is a great privilege. The pure in heart are able to see 
God, because of their growing likeness to him. This vision 
begins here, but is not complete until after death (1 Cor. 
13: 12). 

Verse 9.— The peacemakers: Not simply the peaceable, but 
those making peace among their fellow-men. That this 
peacemaking is based upon peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ (Rom. 5:1) could not then be shown. In 
earthly kingdoms warriors rise to eminence ; in Christ’s king- 
dom the peacemakers take the higher place.—Sha// be called : 
Be recognized as,— Zhe sons of God: Not ‘* children,”’ but 
‘*sons,’’ of full age and privilege. They are like him, doing 
his work in meking peace. This is the culminating privilege, 
for verse 10 only restates the promise of verse 3. The citizens 
of the kingdom not only see God, but are recognized as his 
sons. 

Verse 10.— They that have been persecuted: The tense 
points to a past and continued persecution, here suggesting 
that the reward comes after the persecution.—/or righteous- 
ness’ sake: This sums up the characteristics of the previous 
beatitudes. Those possessing them will be persecuted, since 
the attitude of the world to the true kingdom of God is hostile. 
Our Lord himself had already met with opposition, and his 
followers also would encounter it. Persecution, however, is 
not always for righteousness’ sake.— For theirs is the kingdom 
of Acaven: Exactly aS in verse 3, and summing up all the 
other privileges mentioned in the intervening beatitudes. 

Verse 11.—Blessed are ye: The same thought is now ap- 
plied directly to the disciples. The Greek, however, does not 
place emphasis on ‘‘ ye.”"— When men shall reproach you: 
‘*Men ”’ is properly supplied. ‘* Reproach”’ is the rendering 
in Luke 6 : 22 (Auth, Ver.) and elsewhere ; it is somewhat 
wider in meaning than “ revile,’’ including all kinds of op- 
probrious speech.— Persecute you : By acts. —Say all manner 
of evil against you: This also is persecution by word, but 
addressed to others than the maligned persons.—Fa/sely : 
Literally, *‘ lying.’’— For my sake: Analogous to ‘‘ for right- 
eousness’ sake,’’ since our Lord is embodied righteousness. 
The direct address to the disciples makes this phrase more 
apt here. 

Verse 12.—Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: The second 
phrase represents one Greek term, which is stronger than 
** rejoice.’’—For great is your reward in heaven: The re- 
ward is of grace; it begins in the kingdom of heaven on 
earth, but culminates in heaven.— For: Not the same word 
as that in the previous clause. The former is more strictly 
** because ;’’ this introduces an illustration, not the reason for 
the joy.— Zhe prophets which were before you: The Old Tes- 
tament prophets, many of whom met with opposition and 
violence from their countrymen. The disciples would’ be 
employed as the prophets had been, and would meet with 
similar treatment. All these utterances of our Lord disprove 
the notion that he was merely a great social reformer. - True 
social reform can result only from the transformation of indi- 
viduals into citizens of the kingdom of heaven. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 


AS 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunninghanr Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


frees his first circuit through Judea, which almost im- 

mediately followed his retreat to the wilderness (John 
2: 13, etc.; Matt. 4:12; Mark 1:14; Luke 4: 14), Jesus 
retired to Galilee to escape the plots of the Jerusalem authori- 
ties, who had just effécted the arrest of John through the aid 
of Herod Antipas. Then, after summoning again and finally 
the four apostles who had joined him on the Jordan, but had 
not gone with him permanently till now, he began his first 
great circuit in Galilee. 

The incidents recorded of the months that followed are few. 
A leper is mentioned as having been healed, whose wide 
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glorying in his cure, contrary to the wish of our Lord, created 
such an excitement that Christ ‘‘ could no more openly enter 
a city, bat was without in desert places,’’ to which, however, 
the people flocked to him from every quarter (Mark 1 : 40-45). 
Venturing back, after a time, from the other side of the lake 
to Capernaum, crowds gathered at once to Peter’s house, 
where he lodged, but the healing of the paralytic youth, ac- 
companied by the declaration that his sins were forgiven, 
roused the passions of a mob of Pharisees and doctors of the 
law, who had come from all parts of the country to watch, and, 
if possible, raise some charge against him (Luke 5 : 17-26; 
Mark 2: 1-12; Matt. 9 : 2-8). 

It was not yet two years since John had begun his ministry, 
but this incident already decided the future of Jesus ; for, 
from this time, the malignity of his opponents never rested 
till they had brought him to the cross. He was soon, how- 
ever, to shock them by a new offense; for, in defiance of all 
the ideas of the times as to religious propriety, he added 
Matthew, a publican, to his apostles (Matt. 9:9; Mark 2: 
13, 14; Luke 5 : 27, 28). : 

Soon after this, we find him again in Jerusalem, at his sec 
ond passover, healing the infirm man at Bethesda on the sab- 
bath, and thus deepening the official hatred already so fierce, 
extolling John, and accusing the religious leaders of resisting 
the testimony of Moses himself, their idol, to him (John 5 : 
1-47). 

Fearlessly true to the right, he next defends his disciples 
for a fresh violation of the sabbath law in their plucking and 
eating ears of corn on the holy day (Matt. 12: 1-8; Mark 2: 
23-28; Luke 6 : 1-5}; and this he follows up by healing a 
man with a withered hand on the sabbath,—a crowning defi- 
ance of them, which led to settled plots to destroy him (Matt, 
12: 9-14; Mark 3: 1-6; Luke 6 : 6-11). 

But though Jerusalem, the darkly bigoted headquarters of 
Judaism, had thus denounced him, as it had denounced John, 
his popularity still gathered such multitudes round, him in 
Galilee, to which. he withdrew (Matt. 12: 15-21; Mark 3: 
7-12), that he was led to fill up the number of the apostles to 
twelve to have additional help in his growing work (Matt. lo: 
2-4; Mark 3 : 13-19; Luke 6 : 12-19). 

Having thus organized a wide missionary agency, he fitly 
proceeded to expound the principles of his new *‘ kingdom ”’ 
to its members, ‘and to the crowds then constantly round him. 
Going up to some of the many hills on the edge of the lake, 
and seating himself in the manner of Jewish teachers, with 
his great audience around, he startled all by advancing ideas 
wholly opposed to those of the day as to the spirit, duties, 
and hopes of his new faith. Pride was the supreme charac- 
teristic of the Jew in religion, no less than as the supposed 
exclusive favorite of God among mankind; but, in striking 
contrast to this, he made humility the very foundation of the 
true religious spirit. His disciples would nearly all be poor, 
but poverty might be as proud as wealth; they must, there- 
fore, be contentedly poor, and bear their position and trials 
They would have 
much in their lot to fill them with mourning, but, having the 
spirit he demands, they would, both here and hereafter, be 
comforted by joys of which the world of the ungodly knew 
nothing. They would, in their meekness, inherit the earth 
in the kingdom of the Messiah,—not, indeed, in the sense in 
which their countrymen supposed, by gaining worldly wealth 
and glory, but by rising to a lofty sense of having all things, 
though possessing nothing, and of all things being, in the 
highest sense, theirs, as the sons of God (2 Cor.6: 10; Rom. 
8: 32; 1 Cor. 3:21). Their hearts must be set supremely 
on being truly righteous, the craving for this bringing with it 
the spiritual graces for which they would thus hunger and 
thirst. They got little mercy from man, but let them be mer- 
ciful to all; for so God would be merciful to them, now and 
for ever. If pure in heart, they would see God in a very true 
sense here, and for ever in heaven. They must seek peace 
with all, for peace is love, and love is a sonship to God. To 
bear evil for being godly was inevitable, for all that live godly 
must suffer persecution; but if they suffered with the people 
of God, they would reign with him hereafter in his glory 
(2 Tim. 3 : 125 Rom, 8 : 17). 

Bournemouth, Englavd. 
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Christ’s Picture of a Christian 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. ; 


HE Sermon on the Mountis the law of the kingdom from 
the lips of the King. Sinai’s thunders and sound of a 
trumpet were fitting for the law given there, but Jesus robes 
his authority in gentleness, and begins, not with “ thou shalt ’’ 
or shalt not, bat with declaring how our true well-being is 
secured by being what he would have us to bé. His beati- 
tudes.are paradoxes, dead in the teeth of the world’s maxims, 
but they are elementary truth in bis kingdom. 
1. The first sets forth the fundamental characteristic of his 
subjects, —poverty of spirit. What is meant thereby? It de- 
notes a lowly estimate of one’s self, based upom a clear con- 
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* sciousness of what we are, in our needs, our weaknesses, and 


our sins. A man plumes himself on some superiority over his 
fellows. _‘‘ What hast thou that thou didst not receive ?’’ 
Where did “he get it? What is it if measured against God? 
How long will it last? Is a moth proud because it has 
longer wings more prettily marked than another? The dis- 
tance ff gm the top of an ant-hill and of Mt. Everest is nearly 
the seaie to the sun. We came from nothing. It is God who 


ma’. ‘us-anything. He has but to cease upholding us, and 
we /* se to nothingness. How absurd, then, in the presence 


y 4 ‘the realities of our origin, continual dependence, brief 
enure of all distinctions, and equality before God, is high- 


‘mindedness ! 

But sin is the great reason for poverty of spirit. We all 
have things in memory and conscience which should beat 
down self-complacency forever. If we soberly, and in the 
light of God’s face, take stock of ourselves, we shall have 
little heart for boasting. If the best of us were ‘‘ naked and 
laid open ” before the world, there would be only shame. The 
world preaches self-respect, and if that means that we should 
shrink from unworthy conduct, it is good; but, as usually 
understood, it is a heathen conception of virtue, which cannot 
survive the profound consciousness of sin to which Cihristian- 
ity leads. 

The other beatitudes point to a future blessedness more or 

less distant ; but the first speaks of a present good, —‘‘ Theirs 
is the kingdom.’’ That promise includes all the following, 
which are but various aspects of the one blessing, the posses- 
sion of the kingdom. ‘That kingdom is a society or state in 
which God reigns, and his will is done. It is ours when we 
loyaliy obey the law of the King. Poverty of spirit is the in- 
dispensable preparation for becoming a disciple. It is blessed 
because it invites God’s grace. It is the men who know 
themselves nothing of whom God makes something. That 
poverty is blessed as being its own reward. To be thus humble 
is to be wise, contented, calm, and strong. Lightning strikes 
oaks, and lowly grass escapes. 
* 2. The root of all the succeeding characteristics is poverty 
of spirit. They are stages in the unfolding of.a life. So the 
second is obviously the direct result of the former. All 
mourning is not blessed. It would be good news to a world 
full of misery and tears if it were so; but there are sorrows 
which have no peaceable fruit of righteousness, and the sor- 
row which Christ crowns with this haloof glory is not mere 
grief, but a sorrow which springs from poverty of spirit, —the 
cry, ‘* Wo is me! for I am undone,”’ which follows the con- 
viction, ‘* I am a man of unclean lips.’’ Surely, if we know 
ourselves, that sorrow can never be far from us. 

Penitence is not to be confined to the beginning of the 
Christian Jife. The want of a deep consciousness of sinfulness 
is the reason for the feebleness of much professing Christianity 
to-day. Such sorrow will refine, making us humble, lenient 
in our judgments, grateful to*God for uydeserved blessings. 
If a drop of it is in the bitterest cup of earthly sorrow, it will 
sweeten the waters, and make them tonic ; for it will send us 
as helpless to Jesus, and there we shall find peace. Nor is 
such ‘‘ godly’? mourning incompatible with true joy. In- 
deed, no man has a right to rejoice like him who knows this 
blessed surrow. 

The promise is not universally true, as many sad and Christ- 
less hearts too well know. But if we mourn in poverty of 
spirit for the deepest reason, —namely, sin,— the sweet 
assurance of pardon, and the infusing of power to overcome 
ovr sin, bring comfort, compared with which the stanching 
of other wounds is poor, Only the penitent knows the full 

Shallow Christianity, as Christianity 
slightly convinced of sin always is, has shallow consolations, 
But even the sorrow for outward disasters is comforted when 
we mourn as poor in spirit; for we shall then submit while 
we mourn, and that will bring the peace. And there is 
a comforting in reserve, which has power of present comfort- 
ing. ‘* God shall wipe away every tear from their eyes.’’ If 
ever we are to reach the consolation of hcaven, we must ex- 
perience sorrow for sin. 

3. The world says, ‘‘ Blessed are the strong who can hold 
their own ; blessed are the high-spirited who permit no man 
to wrong them.’’ Jesus says, ‘* Blessed are the meek.’’ The 
word has a faint tone of contempt as employed generally. It 
names a virtae for the feeble, not for those who can defend 
themselves and their rights. Psalm 37 had said the same 
thing before, and Jesus weaves that old saying into this chain 
of disciples’ characteristics. But he means more than the psalm- 
ist meant by meekness ; for the ordinary notion of the word 
confines it to our attitude towards those who depreciate or 
harm us. But Jesus uses it to describe an attitude, first of 
all, towards God; the meek endurance which accepts his 
dealings without resistance or murmuring, and which yields 
to his commandments without reluctance. So the seat of 
meekness is mainly in the will. The mystery and the misery 
of humanity is that we can and do perk up our puny wills 
against God’s, and, of course, are crushed. 

But meekness towards-God will become meekness towards 
men. It will remain unprovoked under temptation. Men 
are like dogs, which must answer bark by bark, and only 
make themselves hoarse. But Jesus will have us mect enmity 
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with its apposite, and put out the fire of hatred with the sun- 
shine of unruffied love. Meekness makes no claims on men, 
for it is founded on poverty of spirit and consciousness. of sin, 
and so it escapes the unblessedness inseparable from insisting 
self-esteem, which is irritated because sufficient recognition is 
not accorded. That one Christian grace would revolutionize 
the world, taking away the material for strife, starving the 
lawyers, and taking much of the friction out of life. We ad- 
mire the beatitudes ; if we try to do them, we shall find that 
they require much self-suppression and hard work. Meek- 
ness is not easily won. There is tremendous tension in keep- 
ing still. 

The promise in the. psalm meant mainly the possession of 
Canaan. But for us it has a present and a future fulfilment. 
That meekness, not force, wins the world, is a paradox not to 
be literally interpreted ; for it is not the case that it tends to 
material good, and there would not be “ blessedness ” if we 
had the whole world for: ours. Happiness is not calculated 
by acreage. But the true enjoyment of earthly good is secured 
by such a temper, just because it keeps men equable and 
calm whatever befalls them, and changes the aspect of all 
things. The future realization of the promise may dimly 
point to that possession of a renovated earth which seems 
hinted at in some prophetic passages; but, at all events, we 
may be sure that the meek after Christ’s pattern have a foun- 
tain of peace in their hearts, which shall make the wilderness 
rejoice and blossom as the rose, and they shall hereafter ‘‘ in- 
herit all things.’’ 

4. Hunger and thirst are pains when physical, but all noble 
desire is blessed. It is better to long for unattained good 
than to be ignobly content. But the true object, which we 
should long after with desire as imperious as hunger and 
thirst, is righteousness, conformity in character with God’s 
will, Surely conscience tells us that the perfecting of moral 
character is the one worthy aim of life. There are many 
other desires which we are made and meant to entertain, but 
this is the dominant one, if we are wise men. The place it 
holds in the series is very significant. It follows conscious- 
ness of sin, penitence, the yielding of the will to God. Jesus 
does not think that men who have not passed through the pre- 
vious stages are likely to hunger to be good. 

Significant, too, is it that what he pronounces blessed is not 
the possession of, but the desire after, righteousness. Is 
there not implied in that the hint that our righteousness is not 
wrought out by us, but is won by another way? The psalmist 
was feeling after that truth when he sang, ‘‘ He shall receive 

. righteousness from the God of his salvation ;’’ the apos- 
tle was to utter it clearly when he says, ‘‘ the righteousness 
which is of God by faith.’’ Christ suggests it here when he 
blesses the desire, and declares that it will be filled. Long- 
ing, built on the preceding experiences, will not be vain; 
for it will not be vague desire, but will be directed to him 
and blend with faith. Of course, that does not imply that it 
is idle. There must be faith, but it must work by love, 
Righteousness is God’s gift, but it must be taken by faith, and 
retained and wrought into character and wrought out in life 
by diligent effort. 

That desire will be satisfied. Alas ! many ravenous long- 
ings bear no guarantee of their satisfaction. But the longing 
which, with lowly consciousness of sin and meek yielding to 
God, goes out after righteousness to be given through Jesus, 
will not be in vain. Jesus’ assurance rests on his conscious 
power to give the gift desired. Nothing is more certain than 
that we can have as much righteousness as we wish, and that 
the best way to possess more is by enlarging desire and deep- 
ening faith. 

There is something wrong with Christians who are always 
praying for more conformity to God’s will, and apparently 
getting no answer. Some do nothing but pray; some do not 
wait for an answer ; some do not really desire righteousness, 
and would not like it if they had it. Through eternity desire 
and satisfaction will alternate, and each prepare the way for 
more of the other. Blessed are they who know where to 
get righteousness, and long for it more than for all other 
good ! 

5. If the first beatitude is regarded as the root, the others, 
which are the branches, fall imto three pairs, in each of which 
the first member refers to inward characteristics, and the 
second to qualities manifested towards men. Thus meckness, 
which has a side turned to men, follows mourning, and mer- 
cifulness follows hungering after righteousness, and the 
peacemakers succeed to the pure in heart. The first com- 
mandment is love to God; and the second, which is love to 
man, is like to it. 

Note that mercifulness is, first of all, a disposition. 
duct comes second. Shallow teachers say ‘‘ Do, do ;’’ Jesus 
says ‘‘ Be, be.’’ It is a habitual way of loeking at, and feel- 
ing to, men, especially suffering men, and most especially 
those who merit censure or retaliation. The merciful man is 
merciful in judgments; and im acts he rejoices to construe 
others’ doings charitably, is not a ‘‘ Devil’s advocate ’’’ making 
the worst of things, and he delights to sympathize with sor- 
row, to help need, to pity sinners, and to forgive offenses 
against self. 

Note the place in the series held by it. 


Con- 


No doubt, there is 
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mercy which is not based on experience of God’s mercy. But 
Jesus presupposes the former beatitudes as the foundation of 
the true, reliable, comprehensive mercifulnmess. We must 
have learned our own poverty and mourned over it, and 
yielded our wills to God, and hungered after righteousness, 
before the natural disposition is perfected into the Christian 
grace. ‘The history of the world shows that that is so. What 
has created all the benevolent organizations existing now ? 
Evangelical Christianity. 

Note the issue of Christian mercifulness, It is God’s mercy, 
not man’s, that is promised. Experience of God’s mercy 
must precede ours; but ours must follow that experience if 
we are to retain, still more if we are to increase, our posses- 
sion of the mercy of God. Of course, this one trait of char- 
acter will net alone secure that result, but it has its place as 
part of the whole conditions of a Christian’s keeping the gift 
of God. The more mercy we show to men, the more we 
receive from God. 

6. The next beatitude seems above our reach, both in its re- 
quirement and its promise. ‘‘ Pure in heart,’’—who can dare 
to claim that title? ‘* They shall see God,’’ whom no man 
hath seen at any time, nor can see. But Jesus is not requir- 
ing an impossible condition, nor dangling an impossible hope 
before us. He proclaims the possibility of an apparently im- 
possible reformation; he promises the realization of an 
apparently impossible clearness of vision. Take this saying 
in its sequence. If the characteristics preceding are ours, 
purity of heart will follow. We cannot make our hearts 
pure, but we can let Christ make them so, and, if we make 
our own the dispositions pointed out in the former beatitudes, 
we shall progressively attain to the ‘heart of flesh’’ which 
is free from sin. 

Of course, sight here does not mean sensible vision, nor 
even adequate comprehension. But Christ has taught us that 
he who hath seen him hath seen the Father; and in him a 
vision of God is possible, clear, certain, and far superior to 
bodily vision with its limitations and illusions. Purity is 
needed for such vision. The smallest sin clouds the eye of 
the soul, and men have an awful power of standing in the 
very blaze of light, and seeing nothing. 

As to the future vision of God, we can say nothing beyond 
what Scripture tells us,—‘‘ His servants shall serve him: and 
they shall see his face.’’ But even then God will be ‘* the King 
invisible,’’ and it will be in the face of Jesus that the perfected 
saints see ‘‘ the light of the knowledge of the glory of God.’’ 

7. The next beatitude, that pronounced on the peace- 
makers, is the last referring to the Character or the true dis- 
ciple, ‘That which follows (** they which have been perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake ’’) passes on to deal with the 
disciples’ treatment by the world, and is clearly separate from 
those which precede it. 

Note that ‘* peacemakers ”’ 
ciful.’’ 


follows ‘‘meek’’ and ‘‘ mer- 
Men may harm and hate, but we are to be meek, 
They will be needy and undeserving, but we are to be merci- 
ful. But that is not all. We are to try to cure evils, and to 
establish the reign of the Prince of peace, Do not weaken 
the meaning of that great word ‘‘ the peacemakers,’’ as if it 
referred only to efforts, after external concord, between quar- 
reling neighbors. If that were all, the beatitudes would end 
in an anti-climax. It is the last outcome of all the preceding 
The other steps must have béen climbed before we 
stand on the summit. Christ’s peacemakers must have the 
peace they bring. Inward tranquillity is won by passing 
through the preceding stages. 

What is the veace which Christ’s disciples bring? Surely 
we must take the word here in its full New Testament mean- 
ing, and set down, as the first requisite to peace, reconcilia- 
tion with God. Christ’s peacemakers must be apostles of his 
reconciling cross. Further, they are to be messengers of 
concord and good-will. There are plenty of people who 
make it their business to sow discord, Any tramp can push a 
match into a stack, but putting out the fire is harder. But 
we are not to say ‘‘ Peace, peace,’’ when there is no peace. 
We must fight, but it is to be in the spirit of meekness. We 
are to fight in order to win peace. 

And what is the reward? Who will call them sons of 
God? It is not always true that Christ’s peacemakers get 
recognition from the world, It degrades this great promise to 
think that, after such a sequence as ‘‘ comforted,’’ ** filled,’’ 
‘* see God,’’ Jesus should add, ‘‘ and people will speak well 
of you.”’ 

The next verses tell what the world will say about disci- 
ples,—namely, ‘‘ all manner of evil falsely.” It matters very 
little what they call us; it matters everything what God calls 
us. John seems to quote this promise im his first epistle 
(1 John 3:1), and he speaks of our. being called sons of God as 
** love which the Father hath bestowed on us.’’ God, then, 
owns peacemakers as his sons. That implies likeness as 
well as derivation of life. We show our kindred with the 
God of peace when we seek to spread his peace on earth. 

The recognition is whispered to us. The same Spirit 
which helps us to cry ‘‘ Abba, Father,”’ helps us to hear him 
say ‘‘ My son.’’ The sense of sonship will be increased by 
activity in making peace. The name will be more fully ours 
in future; for it expresses relationship which cannot be 
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fully manifested here, and holds out hopes of unknown 
wealth of inheritance which only heaven wil! realize. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
SH po 


Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Sinai of the New Law 


UR lesson has two ideas: First, the characteristics of 
the citizens of the kingdom of God, 1. Those who 
feel poor in spiritual things, who are conscious of a lack of 
the full riches of God; 2, And consequently mourn in Zion 
with a godly sorrow unto salvation. 3, Those who are meek 
and lowly as Christ was ; are not ambitious of worldly honor, 
suffer evil, but do it not, bear all things, endure all things, 
because they have strength for it. 4. They insatiably hunger 
after righteousness rather than wealth or fame. Better be 
right than president or king. 5. They are merciful in judg- 
ment and execution. The more wrong another is, the more 
they seek to help him. The worst most needs the help of the 
best. 6. They have attained the priceless pearl of purity of 
heart. All things are pure to them. 7. They make peace. 
They are a boon to others warring to their peril and death. 
8. They are so righteous that a wicked world strives to get 
them out of it. Christ goes over this grand characteristic two 
or three times (vs. 10-12). Such citizens have the name of 
the king on their forehead. The most evident front is 
blazoned with their allegiance. 

Second : The promises to and possessions of the citizens. 
1. They have the kingdom of heaven,—present tense, now. 
2. They shall be comforted. 
miss the heavenly comfort, See the amazing extent of it, enough 
to spare for all needing it from us (2 Cor. 1:4). 3. They 
inherit the earth. All of the world that is best for them they 
get. They do not want its kingships, that riot in murder and 
lust. 4. They shall not hunger for rightness in vain: they 
shall be filled with it. They shall be rightly related to every 
law and power of the universe, now and forever, 5. For all 
failing and sin they shall find mercy. 6. They shall see God, 
not mere law, in nature, in his dealings with nations, in his 
word, and spiritually, evidently, in themselves. 7. They shall 
be the children of God, partakers of the divine nature, 8. 


Once more it is reiterated that they possess the kingdom of 
heaven, belong to the glorious company of martyrs of which 


All men sorrow. So none need 


Christ is the head, share their glories and crowns. So they , 


rejoice, are exceeding glad, and shout forever. 
The citizens are easily identifiable. The 
possessions are the best God can give. 


promises and 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H,. Clay Trumbull 


EEING “he multitudes, he went up into tie mountain: 
and... and taught them (vcr. 1, 2). If 
we have bread in abundance, and see those who are hungry, 
we are moved to give them food. If we know ihe road we 
are traveling to a safe destination, and see those who are 
groping aimlessly in search of it, we want to stop and show 
them the way. If we are acquainted with the treatment 
and cure of an epidemic disease, the very sight of those suf- 
fering from it is a strong appeal to us to give help. There are 
multitudes needing just what we can give. It ought to impel 
us to pick a good position where we can supply all the needy 
who are willing to be helped. 
Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs ts the kingdom of 
heaven (v. 3). Unless a man has a sense of lack, he is not 
likely to desire more. 


. Sat down... 


This is true as to food, as to money, 
as to knowledge, as to light and life and love. It is a sense 
of poverty that makes one strive after, and finally to attain to, 
fulness in the line of felt want. 
no wish for more money. 7%cy are not in the scramble for 
riches. There are those whose chief desire is for more of ful- 
ness of spiritual blessings. With all that they have of such 
blessings they are constantly craving more. They shall be 
Satisfied if God can make them so. The kingdom of heaven 
shall be theirs, if they'll only take it. 

Biessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth 
(¥. §). It is not the man who claims everything for himself 
to whom people want to give everything. If a man séems to 
be thinking of others all the time, and making efforts to sup- 
ply their need, others will be glad to give him full swing. A 
man whose sympathy, and whose love, goes out to all the 
earth, has all the earth as his inheritance. Not the man who 
wants all the earth for himself, but the man who gives out 
himself to all the earth, is the man who finds that he and 
everybody else are working in the same direction. 

Biessed are the pure te heart: for they hall see God (xs. 8). 
We are-not likely to see God when we fix our eyes on what 


There are those who have 
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we would rather see than God. It has often been said that, 
if we hold a silver dollar close to our eyes, we necessarily 
shut out the sun and the earth from our sight. Until our 
sight, our mind, our heart, our being, is single, is undivided, 
’ we cannot see God. Only he who wants to see 
God, and who is looking for Him with all his heart, can hope 
to see him ; but Ae can. 

Blessed are ye when men shall reproach you, and persecute 
you, and say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my 
sake (v. 11). If a man is disliked, or abhorred, or -spoken 
bitterly about, he alone may be responsible. He thay get no 
more than his deserts. There is no occasion for him to claim 
credit in consequence. But if he stands for the right against 
the crowd, and has to meet enmity and falsehood in conse- 
quence, it 7s to his credit. It is not the being hated, but the 
being hated because one is right and does right, that sooner 
or later brings a blessing. 

So persecuted they the prophets which were before you (v. 12). 
We have reason to be disturbed when everybody agrees with 
us. Good men in former days found themselves in advance 
of their fellows, and had to suffer for it. If we are not in ad- 
vance of our fellows, we cannot lead them, and at the best we 
are only up with the average. There is no merit in our 
merely being disagreed with, but, if we are just right, we 
shall surely have others disagree with us. 

Philadelphia. 
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ASA 
Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


$6 So said those who 


EVER man spake like this man.”’ 

heard the Master talk. And well they might, for 
though but few of his spoken words have been preserved for 
us, those that we have, are the most prized of any that have 
been spoken by any man since the world began. I have made 
a count of all the words that our Lord spoke, so far as our 
record goes, and find that Matthew gives us 13,742, Mark 
5,071, Luke 11,579, and John 8,030. In all 38,442 words 
of the Lord Jesus. This would make only about thirty-five 
pages like that in The Sunday School Times on which this 
article appears. Yet these few words have swayed the world, 
and have exercised more influence for good than all other words 
ever spoken put together. 

Our lesson to-day is made up of some of the most beautiful 
of these words. As we look at them, we find that the word 
** blessed ’’ occurs nine times in afew verses. Jesus is telling 
us how to be ‘‘ blessed.’’ Now to be blessed is what all peo- 
ple wish for, but the trouble is that they get to work in the 
wrong way. A teacher lately asked a class of six boys what 
Three of them said that their chief de- 
sire was for a bicycle, two wanted a yacht, and one a horse. 
Now none of these things are necessities, and none of them will 
necessarily help to make that boy a better boy. These things 
are all non-moral possessions. Nor could any of them make 
the boy better, or give him permanent happiness. The boys 
who got the bicycle would soon be tired of it and wish for a 
**chainless ;*’ the boys with their yachts would before long 
wish for a larger or swifter boat ; and the one with the horse 
would soon be wishing for a span. And this holds true with 
all desires that pertain to ‘‘things’’ 
never satisfy our cravings. 


they most wished for. 


material. They simply 
For we are composed of more 
than flesh and blood, and our souls can never rest in material 
possessions. We are made of nobler stuff, and no one can 
ever be completely satisfied unless his higher nature is fed and 
cared for. ‘- 

Now look again at the ‘‘ blesseds’’ of which Jesus speaks. 
They all pertain to things inward, and not one of them to 
things outward. He is exalting character, and not ‘ things.’’ 
** Things ’’ are of no account to him, though, if we were to 
judge of men by their acts, we should suppose that there is 
naught of value in this world except “‘ things.’’ Here let the 
teacher take up any of the ‘‘ blesseds”’ of this sermon, and 
show how the possession of that one would bring happiness to 
this world. ‘Blessed are the peacemakers,’’ says Jesus. 
One of the worst things in this world is war. If men were to 
carry out this principle of peace, what countless lives would 
be saved, and what countless treasure spared for better uses ! 
Impurity is one of the monstrous curses of our day, wrecking 
the life of many a young person, and marring happiness to an 
awful degree. ‘*‘ Pure in heart,’’ says Jesus, that is blessed ; 
and to this all the experience of humanity says ‘‘amen and 
amen.’’ Pride turns up many a sorrow as it plows through 
the world. ‘* Blessed are the meek,’’ says the Saviour, and 
to this all who have experienced it say, ‘‘True.’’ You may 
thus go through with all these ‘‘ blesseds ’’ of the Lord’s, and 
you will see how utterly true he was in what he said. 

Now if Jesus were to come into this school and divide the 
scholars into those whom he would call ‘*‘ blessed,’’ and those 
who were not, in which division would youstand. Remember 
that all your moneys, position, intellectual attainments, would 
count for nothing with him. It would be only your graces of 
inward character by which he would decide. Ask yourself 
solemnly, ‘‘ Would my character be such as to lead him to 
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class me as ‘ blessed,’ or should I have to stand on the other 
side ?”’ 


New York City. 
KKH 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D.. 


{Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books on the Gos- 
pel of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any orfe, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.]} 


(The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 
Matthew 5 : 1-48. 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible ¢lass.] 

Read over the fifth chapter of Matthew. Then notice that 
it includes three quite distinct sections: 1. The beatitudes 
(vs. 3-12). 2. The functions of a disciple (vs. 13-16). 3. 
Jesus’ relation to the Law and the Prophets, stated directly 
and by contrast (vs. 17-20), and illustrated by six examples 
(vs. 21-48). Then reread the whole chapter slowly, noting 
(1) the audience which Jesus addressed in general and in par- 
ticular (vs. 1, 13; Luke 6:17); (2) how felicitously he in- 
troduced his discourse (v. 3 ff.) ; (3) the two metaphors (vs. 
13-16) for a Christian’s active influence ; (4) the attitude of 
Jesus (v. 17) toward the institutions and revelations of the 
Old Testament; (5) his attitude (v. 20) toward the scribes 
who interpreted them ; (6) the six illustrations given by him 
of the true fulfilment of the ethical principles of the law. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


There is abundant literature relating to the Sermon on the 
Mount. Fairbairn (‘‘ Studies,’’ pp. 135-144) regards it as 
opening the Galilean ministry. His remarks are masterly. 
The Lives of Christ by Farrar (chap. 18), Geikie' (chaps. 
35, 36), Weiss (Vol. II, chap. 10), have full discussions. 
Andrews (pp. 269-273) discusses questions of general detail, 
while Edersheim (chap. 18) pays particular attention to rab- 
binic parallels. Among commentaries, those by Abbott (pp. 
83-97), Broadus (pp. 83-124), Bruce (pp. 94-116), and Mc- 
Laren (pp. 63-85), leave littleeto be desired. Carr, in the 
Cambridge Bible, is helpful, but concise. 


III. QUESTIONS FOR StuDY AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class.] 


1. A Title for Chapters 5-7. (1.) Do these chapters clas- 
sify as preaching or as instruction? Are they addressed to 
the multitude in general, or to the body of disciples? Is Dr. 
Bruce’s title, ‘‘ The Teaching on the Hill,’’ more appropriate 
than the title which has passed into common usage ? 

2. The Reason for their Utterance. (2.) From such verses 
as 3-5, 10, 13, 17, 20, Mark 1 : 22, 27, John § : 16, can we 
conjecture the experiences, conflicts, scornful repudiations, 
etc., that made it fitting that Jesus should utter such a dis- 
course? According to Luke 6, what important event pre- 
ceded it ? [Geikie : last ¥.] 

3- The Place. (3.) Some writers think that Jesus went up 
into the mountain to find a more convenient place for uninter- 
rupted instruction of all who cared to listen to him ; others 
think that he went thither in order to give instruction for 
which the multitude was unfitted. Which better accords with 
the whole discourse ? [Outline Studies: II, 1. Riddle: {€ 
1,2; v. 2. Wright: ¥{ 1, 2.) 

4. The Beatitudes. 
or as plain statements ? 


(4.) Are these to be read as paradoxes, 

Did Jesus mean to say that the poor, 
the sad, the meek, etc., are the truly happy peopie ? [Out- 
line Studies: II, 2. Riddle: ws. 3-12. McLaren: $1.} (5.) 
What was the ordinary Jewish idea of perfect happiness, and 
of those who would attain to it? (Luke 14: 15; Matt. 3 : 9.) 
(6.) What promise is really implied back of each specific rea- 
son given for blessedness ? ' 

5. Two Functions of a Disciple. (7.) What characteristics 
that should by all means belong to Christian people are illus- 
trated by the metaphors of salt and light ? [Outline Studies : 
II, 3-] 

6. The Attitude of Jesus to Old Testament Teaching. (8.) 
What does he say of his purpose in verses 17 and 18? In 
fulfilling the real law, what was he obliged to abrogate or 
contradict ? [Outline Studies: II, 4, 5.] (9.) In what ways 
did Jesus fulfil,—by giving expressien to the true ideals of 
the Old Testament teachers (which Judaism had misinter- 
preted), or by giving them perfect illustration in his human 
life? (10.) Show how Jesus illustrated in verses 21-48 the 
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difference between his ideas of ubedience to the law and the 
current Pharisaic ideas. 
IV. THe Leapinc THOUGHTS. 

(For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] © 

The beatitudes have been called *‘ golden words.’ 
they the choicest part of this address to the disciples? 

Many students of rabbinic literature claim that in substance 
every one of these beatitudes can be found in the Talmud. Is 
it worth while to dispute this assertion? Is their originality 
that of form, or force, or use ? 

Which is the most precious and personal of these beati- 
‘ tudes ? 

Jesus was full of reverence for the sacred institutions and 
teachings of his people, but it was an intelligent reverence, 
that sought to grasp and establish the true and to repudiate 
the false. 


Are 


New Haven, Conn. 
AXA 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


HE verses of our lesson are a part of the only sermon of 

Jesus which has been kept for us, while we have many 

of his sayings, but only this one sermon, which is called the 

Sermon on the Mount. Of how many of his chosen disciples 

did we study last week? He afterwards called eight more, 

and this sermon was spoken to his disciples, though many 
people heard it. 

All Night in Prayer.—What was Jesus doing when the 
Holy Spirit came upon him .at the time of his baptism? He 
never began any work without spendihg some time in close 
communion with his heavenly Father. Luke tells us that he 
**went out into the mountain to pray; and he continued all 
night in prayer.’’ If Jesus needed to pray for strength and 
wisdom, can we hope to know what he wants us to do, or 
that we may be helped by the Holy Spirit to do it, unless we 
ask him? 

On the Mountain.—After the long hours of darkness, ‘when 
it was day, Jesus came down and joined his disciples. He 
saw multitudes of people who eagerly came and waited to 
hear him speak. He went up part of the way on the green 
mountain slope, and sat down to teach them, as the rulers did 
when they taught in the synagogues. The disciples sat close 
about him, while the people gathered where all could see him, 
and. in the clear, still air could plainly hear every wora: 11 ts 
said that this mountain was a few miles from the sea, aud not 
far from Capernaum ; not a steep mountain, but in the cen- 
ter looked like the tops of two hills, and 40 was called the 
Horns of Hattin. 

Words of Blessing.—Most scholars can recite the beatitudes. 
If not, they should learn them nowj+ Why are these verses 
called the beatitudes? Because Jesus told in few words 
those who are indeed blest in the sight of God, who live in 
his smile, happy in his love, and will receive the rewards he 
promises. They are not always those whom we might call 
favored ones, neither the rich nor the great, for the very first 
Jesus mentioned are the poor in spirit. Not the people in 
want, the ragged and hungry, worn with care how to feed 
their children, or give them a home, but those who are lowly 
in spirit, who have learned and lived the counsels of Paul, 
that a person should not think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think, but should kave the mind of Christ. Those 


. are the ones who become as a little child, not trusting in their 


own righteousness, but the righteousness of Christ. What is 
promised tothem? When you see a person in great sorrow, or 
dressed in the deepest mourning, does it seem that they are 
happy-or favored?) Even such God can bless and comfort, 
for sometimes he sends sorrow to draw his children closer to 
him. But the sorrow which Jesus meant was mourning for 
sin, those who grieve that they have disobeyed God ; for true 
repentance means sorrow for wrong doing, and prayer for par- 
don brings comfort and joy. There is no sorrow that Jesus 
cannot cheer. He who lived in this sad world is touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities, and he will give comfort and 
hope, like the rainbow which follows the storm. 

Who are the meek? Do you know one who is patient 
and quiet, kind, mild, sweet-tempered? Do you kpow one 
quick to be angry, who gives a blow for an angry word, 
is ill-tempered if every game is not played to suit him? 
Which one of those two would you call meek? Which one 
gives a soft answer to a sharp word? What is promised to 
the meek? Does it mean that they will have houses and 
lands, gold and silver? There are meek souls, lovely and 
good, who do not own enough ground for a grave, how do 
they inherit the earth? They are grateful for daily food, sun- 
shine, peaceful sleep at night, trusting in the Father’s care 
and love, rich in contentment, believing every word of prom- 
ise. They have more joy in life on earth than many Who 
have wealth and yet covet more, and théy are sure of a bliss- 
fal home at last. Perhaps you do not know what it is to be 
hungry, to be faint, and longing for food. To hunger and 
thirst after righteousness is to long to be just and true, as 
anxiously desiring it as a starving child who looks in the shop 
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windows with longing eyes. So we all should want to be 
good and right, and to all such is the promise, ‘‘ They shall be 
filled.’’ What did James say shall be given to those who ask 
for wisdom? To be filled is to be satisfied, to feel no more 
sharp, eager desire for something we cannot get, and the 
souls who long for Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit will have 


‘an indwelling peace and the love which passeth knowiedge. 


Who are the merciful? They are those who feel pity for 
the pains or needs of others, who are kind to the suffering. Is 
it merciful to shoot birds just for fun, to catch frogs or toads, 
and torment them with stones? Is it merciful to tease little 
sister or brother? If the pony or dog could speak, would 
they tell of any cross words or blows? It is only in Bible 
lands that people learn to be merciful. In a mission station 
in India, at a meeting of converted women, each one present 
confessed that before she heard of Jesus she had put to 
death more than one infant girl. They have accepted the 
gospel, and learned’ to be merciful, and even such can obtain 
mercy. Only those who try to have the mind of Christ are 
really pure in heart. To them he will reveal himself even 
here, and hereafter they will be with him, and see him as he 
is. The peacemakers are those who follow the Prince of 
Peace, and he is their Elder Brother ; for they are truly the 
children of God, If trials come and enemies persecute, yet 
they may remember that so the prophets of old were perse- 
cuted, and Jesus himself was reviled, but he reviled not 
again. All who suffer and endure for Christ’s sake may re- 
joice in the sure promise of a great reward in heaven, 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HIS lesson to-day is so distinctly a memory lessén, and 
the beatitudes so important a part of our regular mem- 
ory drill, that there is only one thing to be done, and that is, 
to learn by heart these verses of our ‘lesson text. Learning 
by heart means something more than learning with the head, 
therefore we must make of this something more than mechan- 
ical drill. We must make our texts alive, for this is not to be 
mere word-calling. How can we make our texts alive if the 
children do not understand the meaning of the words ? 
** Children should memorize only what they understand,’’ 
says a primary teacher of the new school. ‘‘ Children should 


memurize Bible chapters whether they understand them or 
not,’’ says a primary tcaclics wh clings to old meothade 


In our anxiety to guard against training the memory at ‘the 
expense of the other faculties, we primary teachers swing to 
the opposite extreme, and fail by giving too little memory drill, 
and too many (wordy) explanations and illustrative stories. 
There is a middle course between these two extremes, which 
we may bear in mind to-day. A wise and gifted primary 
teacher says, ‘‘ An inner want for a new fact or truth should 
be created before that fact or truth is given.’’ 

Here then is a simple plan for the day. 

1. We are to create a desire for these truths or facts. 

2. We are to make the children understand them. 

3- We give a thorough memory drill. 

4. We create a desire to live the truths which the children 
now understand and have memorized. 

To take each verse of our lesson text separately, and talk 
about ‘‘the poor in spirit,’’ ‘‘ the meek,’’ ‘the merciful,” 
etc., would be introducing too many subjects for one primary 
lesson. We will group these (apparently) separate subjects 
around one central thought. This we can make a part of our 
sequence on niission work. 

To get our connecting link, we turn back to the last three 
verses of our previous lesson. We use them in this way, 
weeding out the hard words: “‘ Jésus went about. . . teach- 
ing, .. . healing. .. . And his fame went throughout all the 
country [Syria]. They brought unto him all sick people, 

. and he healed them. . . . And there followed him great 
multitudes of people. . . . And seeing the multitude, he went 
up into a mountain, . . . and taught them, 

What Jesus taught the listening multitude is for us to learn 
and act upon this very day. 

Holding to the thought in our mission sequence,—to help 
in the work of building Christ’s kingdom (for which we pray 
when we say “thy kingdom come ’’),—we are to get ready 
now. Those who are merciful, who are peacemakers, pure 
in heart, etc., are blessed of our Lord, and allowed to work 
for him and with him. Looking into this effort of preparation, 
the children may explain what peacemakers have to do, but 
we will not leave the topic until we have given the thought, 
“First pure, then peaceable.”’ We are not to put up with 
wrong for the sake of peace. We accomplish more by teach- 
ing little children what they ought to do (concrete) than by 
trying to teach them what they ought to be (abstract). There- 
fore, instead of teaching them that they ought to be merciful, 
pure in heart, etc., we must show them how to be merciful 
and pure in heart. 

Definition of ** poor in spirit :’’ never claiming for ourselves 
the best places and the best things. 
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In explaining about meekness, use Philippians 2 : 3-8. 
Those who hunger and thirst after righteousness are those 
who are hungry and thirsty to learn, and to have more of 
Christ. In teaching of this, use John 6: 33-35. In teaching 
** Blessed are the merciful,’’ allow discussions about acts of 
kindness to friends, to enemies, and to dumb creatures, but 
suppress all stories about cruelty. Our recent lessons on the 
hardships in the life of Paul will serve to illustrate “ Perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake.’’ 

If we get ready in all these ways to be of use in our Lord’s 
kingdom, we find every day our glorious reward in our work. 
Our Lord does not say ‘* Ye will be blessed [in heaven] by 
and by,’’ but ‘* Blessed are ye,’’ and he also says (our Golden 
Text thought), ‘‘ Ye arethe light of the world.”’ 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Dr. William Wright 


“ E WENT vp INTO THE MouNTAIN,.’’—In the Syrian 

plain the town is contrasted with the desert, just as 
we speak of ‘‘ town ’’ and ‘* country,’’ and a man is always in 
the town or out in the desert. The desert of the New Testa- 
ment, therefore, is not necessarily what we speak of as the 
wilderness, but stands in contrast to the dwelling-place. In 
like manner ‘‘ the mountain ’’ of the beatitude does not refer 
to any known or conspicuous mountain, but to a mountainous 
region, the mountain here standing in contrast to the level 
ground. An illustration of this forced itself on me during my 
first visit to ‘Ain-Eshara on “Mt. Hermon. Dr. Robson, 
the senior missionary, had been addressing the eager people 
for hours, and they did not cease to press around us till past 
midnight. The next morning by dawn they pushed in our 
door, and pressed around us again, so that we had no leisure 
so much as to eat, when, nearly worn out by the incessant 
attentions of the multitude, Dr. Robson slipped silently from 
the crowd, and sought refuge among some rocks, intent on a 
little rest and meditation, For a short time I was able to in- 
terest the multitude, but, as soon as they missed my friend, 
the cry arose, ‘‘ Where is he ?’’ and the spontaneous answer 
burst from many lips, ‘‘He is gone up to the mountain.’’ 
The people hurried out of the village, and spread over the 
hillside, and, as soon as they had discovered my friend’s 
hiding-place, they gathered around him once more. with their 
curfosity and questioning. Anu so UT. Kovpou went aewm 
to 4u vpen place amoung tic rocks, and there, sittiig on a 
stone, on that lovely autumn day, he continued to unfold in 
simple words the story of God’s love and Christ’s passion. 
In this incident I saw a complete illustration of the circum- 
stances attending the Sermon on the Mount, and also a key 
to most of the apparent difficulties in the parallel passage as 
recorded by Luke. Had the common customs of Palestine 
and the forms of speech of the people beén taken into ac- 
count, much writing might have been spared in pointing out 
discrepancies between the narratives of Matthew and Luke, 
and much’well-intended but wholly unnecessary labor in har- 
monizing what was merely supplementary, and not: contra- 
dictory. 

And there might have been much time and pains saved in 
searching for ‘‘the mountain’’ as something stately, con- 
spicuous, and well known, North of the road leading from 
Tabor to Tiberias there stands a saddle-shaped ridge, elevated 
fifty or sixty feet above the surrounding ground. It is nearly 
a quarter of a mile long, and is a conspicuous object. It is 
known as the Horns of Hattin, and, at an early period, the 
Greeks, disregarding the indications of the Gospel narrative, 
identified it as the spot where Christ fed the five thousand. 
Towards the close of the Crusades, the Latins fixed on. the 
ridge as the scene of the Sermon on the Mount, and that 
identification has been maintained by the Latin Church ever 
since. Many travelers have visited the scene and pointed out 
spots suited to the conditions of the Sermon on the Mount; 
but the theory rests on no evidence, and, from the considera- 
tions already advanced, seems out of harmony with the local 
conditions. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Where did Christ begin his ministry? How 

long did he preach in Judea? Why did he transfer his 

work to Galilee? What disciples did he call here? How 
did he begin his work here ? 

2. ON THE MowunT (vs. 1, 2).—How did Christ spend the. 
night before the Sermon on the Mount ? (Luke 6:12.) What 
mount was it? What important step did Christ take just be- 
fore the sermon ? (Luke 6: 13-16.) What connection between 
that event and the sermon? Why did Christ remain seated 
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while addressing the multitude? What is the rank of this ad- 
dress among addresses delivered on this earth? 

3. HumB.e; Mournine (vs. 3, 4).—What is the differ- 
ence between ‘‘poor’’ and ‘‘ poor in spirit’’? How does 
humility bless a man’s life? What is false humility? 
does true humility give a man possession of the kingdom of 
heaven? When does mourning bring blessing? What should 
we chiefly mourn over? When and how are the right kind of 
mourners comforted ? ‘ 

4 Meek ; Loncine ror RIGHTEOUSNESS (vs. 5, 6).—What 
is the difference between meekness and humility? 
Christ an examplé of meekness ? 
earth ’’ come to the meek? What kind of desire for righteous- 
ness is sure to be satisfied ? How does this contrast with the 
desires most prominent in the world ? 


How 


How was 
What good things of ‘* the 


§. MerciruL; Pure in Heart (vs. 7, 8).—Toward whom 
and what will a Christian show mercy? 
Christians be more likely than other men to obtain mercy? 


From whom will 
What are some of the woes of an impure heart? How does 
it keep one from seeing God? 
that flow from seeing God? 

6, PEACEMAKERS ; PeRsECUTED (vs. 9-12).—To what kinds 
of warfare is Christianity opposed? With what will a Chris- 
tian never be at peace? Why are peacemakers called the 
children of God? What kind of persecution does not bring 
blessings ? Under what circumstances will Christians rejoice 
in persecutions? How does Christ's ideal of happiness com- 
pare with the world’s? What will be the result if one seeks 
the Christian joy with only half his heart and the worldly joy 
with the other half? 


What are some of the joys 


For the Superintendent 


1. How many classes of people did Christ call blessed? 2. 
To whom did he promise the kingdom of heaven? 3. To 
whom, the earth? 4. To whom, the sight of God? 5. 
To whom, that they should be called God’s children? 6. To 
whom, satisfaction? 7. To whom, mercy? 8. To whom, 
_ comfort ? 


. 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers, Send for free specimen copy to 


John D, Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 

1, Where were the beatitudes,spoken ? 2. How many are 
tere or tnemr 3. What classes of persons does Christ deem 
blessed? 4. What should we be willingte onduve foe Chiiest« 
sake? 5. Will our blessings come fo us in this life, or in the 
next? 


Boston. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


LL ‘but ‘ disciples’’ and ‘ blessed’’ should be on the 
board at the beginning. 

The Sermon on the Mount, of which our lesson is the be- 
ginning, is a very dangerous part of the Bible. The picture 
which Jesus draws of life in the kingdom of heaven is so beau- 
tiful that we all fall to admiring it, and think that our admira- 
tion will do instead of obedience. Hence the solemn warning 
at the end of the sermon (Matt. 7 : 24-27). 

To whom wére the words spoken? Not to the multitude, 
but to the disciples. Some of the multitude doubtless climbed 
the hill, thus showing that they wanted to be counted among 
the disciples. So the sermon is to those who wish to be con- 
sidered members of the kingdom of heaven. 
included in that ‘‘ ye’’? 

The Golden Text seems to contradict John 8 : 12, but that 
is easily explained. Jesus is the Light, the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, and we are the rays, shining out into the world. What 
is the darkness of the world? What are some of its forms? 
How can a child shine for Jesus at school? a young man in a 
Store ? an older sister ? 

Every one is d/essed who is truly in the kingdom of heaven. 
As we run over the special chses of blessedness which Jesus 
gives, note the case that specially fits you. (Repeat the Beati- 
tudes in concert.) Jesus seems to say that these are blessed, 
not because God likes to see people mourn, or to be poor, or 
to be persecuted, but because such conditions bring blessed- 
ness of themselves. How can that be? The answer is, that 
these are the ways by which we let our light shine ; and the 
return for our shining is our blessedness. In the long run, 
the world always rewards those who give it what it really 
wants. He who serves his fellows well sooner or later gets 
his reward, though not always while he lives, and not very 
‘often in money. Now the service which the world wants 
most of all, is love. The people who love, and who show 
others how to love, may be poor and persecuted for a little ; 
but as soon as the world recognizes them, it will begin to pay 
them back in their own coin. And in heaven,»God’s home, 


Are you, then, 
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the place of universal love, their blessedness witl be com- 
plete. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


** How sweetly flowed the gospel sound."’ 
‘*My dear Redeemer, and my Lord.”’ 

** Blest is the man whose softening heart.” 
‘* Blest are the pure in heart."’ 

“Tell me the story of Jesus." 

‘*Take my life, and let it be."’ 

** More about Jesus would [ know.” 
**God is the refuge of his saints." 
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Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE Sermon on the Mount holds a very special place in 
the development of our Lord’s teaching. It is in this 
that our Lord defines the relations of his teachings to those of 
the Old Testament. He accepts the law given to the nation 
through Moses as final and authoritative for its own sphere. 
He has not come to set aside what was said by them of old 
time, but to supplement it by a law given to the individual 
conscience and to the church, whose indirect influence will be 
to make obedience to the earlier law and to the teachings of 
the prophets easier and.more complete. 

To prepare for the specific commands of this law, come the 
beatitudes as a prelude, which shall attune men’s minds to 
receive and understand it. These reverse the worldly judg- 
ment that the happy people are the rich, the self-assertive, the 
prosperous, those who escape sorrow and trouble, the self- 
seekers. The rest of the sermon explains and justifies the 
beatitudes, by showing that the true success of life, that which 
is found to be success by the standards of the kingdom, is at. 
tained by reversing the world’s maxims, The worldling seeks 
success by making the most of his claims upon others, and 
making the least of others’ claims upon him. The citizen of 
the kingdom is to make the least of his claims upon others, 
and the most of their claims upon him. And our Lord bases 
this duty, not on any abstract propriety of the thing itself, but 
on the disclosure that this is the mind of his Father, They 
had thought of God as a distant potentate, who exacted to the 
uttermost, laying heavy burdens on men’s shoulders, He re- 
vealed him as the God of bountiful giving, of present helpful- 
ness, of abundant grace to the unworthy. ‘* Have in you the 
mind of the Father ’’ may be said to be the substance of the 
whole sermon, for the Father asks no more than that his sons 
shall live in his spirit, as did the perfect Son. So his com- 
mands are addressed to the spirit of man. They cannot be 
kept by any outward obedience of the hand or face; they 
must be obeyed by the heart. 
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Lesson Summary 


ROBABLY to escape from the curious multitude, Jesus 
went up into the mountain, where he sat down to teach 
his circle of disciples. The Truly Blessed Life is his first theme, 
nine points of which are presented in this lesson. To each 
statement of blessedness he appends an explanatory clause. 
To the last he adds an exhortation to joyfulness and an extra 
reason therefor. The poor in spirit are blessed because the 
kingdom of heaven is theirs; they that mourn, because com- 
fort awaits them ; the meek, because the earth shall be theirs ; 
those who yearn for righteousness, because they shall. be 
filled ; the merciful, because they shall obtain mercy; the 
pure in heart, because they shall see God; the peacemakers, 
because they worthily bear the name of God’s children; the 
persecuted, because theirs, with the poor in spirit, is the king- 
dom of heaven; those otherwise abused for Jesus’ sake, 
because a heavenly reward is theirs, and they are enrolled in 
the goodly company of those who in the olden time laid down 
their lives for the cause of God. 


Oo 
Added Points 
More persons in the world are ready to learn, thar. there are 
who are ready to teach. It is easier to find followers than to get 
leaders. 
. There is no comfort to those who do not need comfort. 
Sorrow is an essential prerequisite to comfort. 


If a man doesn’t want godliness, he never gets it. In the 
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long run he has as much rightness of heart as he wants; yet 
he is always wanting more. - 
A merciless man finds himself in a merciless world. 
Being a blessing to others, is in itself God-likeness. 
It is those who do not care for what this world can. give 
them, who finally have the best there is in a higher world.’ 
We ought to find happiness in being unhappy. 
be cause for rejoicing in a life of wretchedness. 


There may 


Matthew’s Gospel * 


ROFESSOR RICHARD G. MOULTON, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has made a specialty of the 
literary study of the Bible. As a contribution to this 
method, he is issuing a series of books known as The 
Modern Reader's Bible, and, from advance sheets sent 
to The Sunday School Times, it is possible thus early 
to indicate his treatment of the Gospel according to 
Matthew. Mark and the General Epistles are not here 
under consideration. 

The text is that of the English Revised Version, but 
without the marginal readings (except in one instance) 
and renderings. There is no use whatever made of the 
American Appendix.. The purpose ‘is to arrange the 
material so that the narrative and discourses will ap- 
pear, so far as possible, like that of any other book. 
Accordingly the usual division into chapters and verses 
is totally ignored. The paragraphs, as a rule, corre- 
spond with those of the Revised Version, but in the 
longer discourses and in special parts of the narrative 
peculiar subdivisions occur. Many devices of arrange- 
ment and of printing are introduced to carry out the 
editor's design. 

There are twelve chapters, with headings in full capi- 
tals, and each of these is subdivided, the minor divisions 
being indicated by spaces and distinctive marks. Set 
into the text are subtitles, briefly noting the topic. Pro- 
fessor Moulton has a fondness for sevenfold ‘divisions, 
and calls the Sermon on the Mount ‘‘the sevenfold dis- 
course.'’ The main divisions are not chronological, as 
this Gospel scarcely admitted of that arrangement. But 
some will feel that it was scarcely necessary to join so 
closely chapters 18 and 19 (of the erdinary numbering), 
since there is an interval of six months between them. 

The main peculiarity is a typographical one. The 
genealogy is printed with a line for each generation. 
The name Jesus appears (1 : 21, 25) in Old English 
type, which is also used for the title on the cross. 
Throughout there is a distinctive indication of the narra- 
tive and didactic matter, the latter being ‘printed in 
bolder type. Moreover, Old Testament citations are 
given in italics. Parallelisms are preserved, both in 
Old Testament passages and in our Lord's sayings: 
Great care and ingenuity have been manifested in all 
these details. Chapter 12 : 40 (about Jonah) is re- 
manded to a footnote, the only reference to textual dif- 
ferences in the pages containing the Gospel of Matthew. 

The whole is well adapted for the purpose in view. 
But the careful student, desiring to know accurately the 
sense of the Gospel, will miss the margins of the Re- 
vised Version. Professor Moulton's judgments as to the 
arrangement will scarcely make amends for this loss. 
But he has prepared the matter for the Bible ‘‘reader"’ 
rather than the Bible student, and his efficient labor 
may lead that reader to become a student. 

Ten years ago, The Sunday School Times noticed with 
commendation the first edition of Dr. Rice’s People's 
Commentary on Matthew. The new and _ enlarged 
edition just published deserves further commendation. 
Preserving the main features of the previous issue, it 
contains much more matter, judiciously distributed. 
The maps are larger and more accurate. A compact 
outline of the history is appended, witht approximate 
dates, while thé introductory matter has been largely re- 
written. The discussions in regard to questions of to- 
pography and Oriental life have been brought ‘‘up to 
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* Modern Reader’s Bible: St. Matthew, St. Mark, and the General 
Epistles. Edited with Introduction and Notes in Modern Literary Form. 
Richard G. Moulton, M.A. (Camb.), Ph. D. (Penn.), Professor of 
Literaiure in English in the University of Chicago. Small 18mo, pp. 243. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 

Commen on the Gospel according to Matthew [P: ’s Commen- 
tary]. By Edwin W. Rice, D.D. New and enlarged edition, with 
gravings and maps. 8vo, pp. 320. Philadelphia: Ameri 
School Union, §1.25. 
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date."’ In commenting on chapter 12 : 1, 
Dr. Rice retains the alternative explana- 
tion, ‘‘or on the sabbaths.'* But it is 
quite clear from the usage of the Gospel 
writers that the Greek plural here refers 
toa ‘‘ sabbath day,’ not having the plural 
sense at all. The fact that the text of 
the Revised Version is printed in parallel 
columns with the Authorized enables the 
author to dispense with a great deal of ex- 
planation otherwise necessary. The vol- 
ume is beautifully printed, and is published 
under the provisions of the John C. Green 
Income Fund. 


CFD 


Men in Epigram: Views of Maids, Wives, 
Widows, and other Amateurs and Profes- 
sionals: Compiled by Frederick W. Mor- 
ton. (16mo, pp. 228. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $r.) 


Books of selected excerpts grow apace. 
Many of them have a reason or idea as a 
motive or basis for the selections. Mr. 
Morton's book is a companion volume to 
his Woman. in ‘Epigram, published by 
the same house. The authors repre- 
sented are by no means all men, but they 
are all saying something about men, and 
often what they say applies just as truly to 
women. When Carlyle says, for in- 
stance, that ‘‘every man carries within 
him a potential madman,"’ he is talking 
of mankind. The book is as good a se- 
lection as the average of such books. It 
is handy and well printed. 


cA 
Literary Notes and News 


The Germans are noth- 
ing if not systematic. 
Their leading homileti- 
cal periodical, Many Gifts and One Spirit 
(Mancneret Gaoen unc cm ets), Nas 
appeared quarterly for thirty-six years 
past. The first number of the volume for 
1898 opens with a Cissertation on Luther's 
attitude toward Sunday and its services. 
Then follows an abundant collection of 
material on the quarter's lessons of the 
church year, and on freely chosen but 
related texts. Much of this is original, by 
the editor, Adolph Ohly, or contributed 
from all parts of Germany. Much is 
selected from the classic literature of the 
German pulpit, or translated from the 
Fathers. Schaefer & Koradi of Philadel- 
phia are the American agents. 


Many Gifts and One 
Spirit 


2. 


Séncationat Notwithstanding all 
Journals and the that has been said de- 
Sunday-school 
day-school as compared to the modern 
day-school, it is noteworthy that some of 
the best educational journals are showing 
a sympathetic attitude toward the Surfday- 
school Among these is The School Jour- 
nal (New York), which was the first edu- 
cational weekly, and one to be credited 
with valuable work in the line of educa- 
tional reform. Another is the Journal of 
Education (Boston), which, in a recent 
editorial on ‘‘The Modern Sunday- 
school,’’ says : ‘‘One who has not care- 
fully examined the helps, quarterlies, 
papers, and all attendant aids, can form 
no idea of the degree of perfection to 
which this’ preparation has been car- 
ried.’' And The North-Western Monthly 
(Lincoln, Nebraska), a journal planned 
upon a broad and comprehensive basis, 
while it has editorially castigated the 
Sunday-school for its shortcomings, is 
nevertheless opening its columns for the 


i discussion of Sunday-school matters by 


recognized educational leaders in full sym- 


"pathy with the Sunday-school idea. 


rogatory to the Sun- | 





Convention Calendar. 1898 


International Field Workers’ Confer- 

enee, at Plainfield, N. J. . . January 18-20 
Tennessee, at Memphis February 22-24 

Louisiana, at Shreveport . ... . April 
Georgia, at Brunswick . .... . wpril —— 
West Virginia, at Clarksburg . . . April 19-21 
Virginia, at Staunton... .... . April 20-22 
Alabama, at Birmingham . . April —— 
Texas,at Waco. .... . April 26-28 
Mississippi, at Oxford . May 3-5 
Kansas, at Abilene... ... 4. . May to-12 
North Dakota, at Larimore .... . May —— 
Illinois, at Galesburg . . May to-12 
Ohio, at Columbus . ... + » Junett4-16 
Kentucky, at Paducah. ..... . June 14-16 
Iowa, at Cedar Rapids . . . June 21-23 
World’s Triennial Convention, at 
London .... « July 11-16 
Missouri, at———-_ . . . . . August 23-25 
roa 
International Field-Work- 

ers’ Conference 


O A GREAT extent, the wonderful 
spread of the Sunday-school work 
throughout America is due to field-work- 
ers, under the auspices of international, 
state, and county organizations. Several 
years ago these active workers got together 
and organized the International Sunday- 
school Field-Workers’ Association, and 
since then annual cenferences have been 
held in various cities. The seventh of these 
annual conferences, as previously an- 
nounced, is to be held at Plainfield, New 
Jersey, January 18 to 20, and the execu- 
tive committee,.of which Alfred Day is 
president, announces the completed pro- 
gram, which differs very little from that 
published in these columns in the issue for 
September 25 last. 

The sessions of the conference will be 
held in the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation building in Plainfield, with two 
exceptions : on Tuesday evening, when 
the session will be held in the First Bap- 
tist Church, and on Thursday evening, 
when the First Presbyterian Church will 
extend its hospitality. 

Ail interested in Sunday-school work 
are invited to attend. Members of the 
Association will be entertained by the 
citizens of Plainfield, provided notice of 
their intention to be present is sent to the 
secretary, Miss Huber, not later than 
January 12. Those who are eligible may 
become members by remitting one dollar 
to Miss Mary F. Huber at Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, pred such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost, except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on au appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. dvertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sud- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


The genuine ‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches ’’ 
are sold only in boxes. They are wonder- 
fully effective for coughs and throat troubles. 








To College 
Without 
Cost 


A forty-eight-page 
illustrated pamphlet, 
tells the story of how 
over two hundred 
and fifty bright girls 
won their college 
course and education 
in music, without 
expense, and how 
others may do the 
same. It will be 
mailed FREE to 
any girl sending her 
address to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


 Nelson’s New Series of. 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Hible helps writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


**More than 350 Illustrations 


accompany the text, and allof them are of value to the 
students of the Bible. They are not pictures so much 
as guides and expositors in the Holy Word.’ —New 
York Observer. 

** Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of Teachers’ Bibles, TH15s 1s 
EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST."’— The /ndefendent. 

At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive list. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 


SCRIPTURE TEXT CHAINS 
Number Cards, cents" SrmPnament 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 








for Sunday-schools. 
t from a// published 
in our approved list. Free. 
Goodenough & Wogliom, 
New York. 





A Wonderful Talking Machine 


Perfection has at last surely been reached in talking 
machines. The latest and most perfect machine has 
just come out. It is loud and clear, and reproduces 
your own or any voice over and over again; speeches 
from the most noted statesmen, songs from the world’s, 
greatest singers, music from the greatest ‘bands. The 
price of this wonderful machine is but $1ro.0o, and it 
affords a wonderful opportunity for those who wish to 
give public entertainments; $10.09 to $20.u0 can be 
made every evening exhibiting this talking machine in 
halls, churches, schoolhouses, and other public places. 
This machine is now controlled by, and catalogs and 
full particulars can be had from, Sears, Rorsuck, & 
Co., Chicago. Just cut this notice out, and send to 
them for a book telling all about it. 


Bieyclev and Photo. Noveltion 
low prices, 100 pagecat. FREE 
M. E. 8. 08,, 88 Cortlandt St .N.¥ 
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Lesson Help for 1898 


Commentary on the 
Gospel of Matthew 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


Editor of the Outlook and Pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. 8vo, illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 


&@ Endorsed and recommended in Zhe Sunday 
School Times. 

“* Abbott would prove to be most helpful.””"—Dr. F. K. 
Sanpvers, Prof. of Biblical Literature, Yale University. 

“1 am sure it must become a favorite helper.’’—R. 5S. 
Storrs, D.D. 

“One of the ablest commentaries which this century 
of commentaries has produced.”’"—Bishop J. H. Vin- 
cent (M. E. Church). 

** Probably the best and clearest help that a Sunday- 
school teacher or lay student can lay his hands on to- 
day.’’—Rev. Groxce M. Boynton. 

“IT have met with nothing of the kind which in my 
judgment is so eminently adapted to aid the earnest 
Sun eor teacher in his preparation for teaching.” 
~R. R. Merepitn, D.D. 

“T cam commend its candof and fairness, and its 
| honest effort to state the true sense rather than to defend 

theological systems.’’—Bishop Benj. H. Pappock 
(P,. E. Church). 


*,* For sale by booksellers generally, or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


A. S. Barnes & Co., Publishers 
156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


THE LEADER 
Sacred Songs, No.1 
| 300,000 sold site Nov. 9,'96. 


| Used by Mr. MOODY 
in all his Meetings. 








$25 per roo, by Express ; 
30 cents each, if by Mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


46 Sunshine Edition 
| a ‘— Tullar-Meredith Co 


OF Cnet PeeneaIn, 108 Washington Street, CHICAGO 





7 Anthem Selections 


sy Sweney and Entwisle. Sample pages mailed to chor- 
| isters free. J. J. HOOD, 1024 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Every Musical Want 


in the way of supplies can be procured from Tue Joun 
Cuurcn Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 





our Cards 
wn 
Lal Circulars, or newspaper. 
Five liar Press. Larger (pik 
wee ng ann A r 
oney saved ; aloo « profits at 
printing for others, Stamp fore 
catalog, presses, type, to . 
KELSEY & CO. Meriden. Conn. 


~ AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Wainut Street, vame 2 amar 








By W. 


R. HALL’S presentation 


superintendent, and field worker 


Bound in cloth. 120 pages. 
16mo. Illustrated. 


Price, 75 cents 
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Guide-Boards tr Teachers 


Sunday-school teacher is quite as novel as it is delightful 
and informing. The author’s rich and varied experience as teacher, 


He points out with exceptional clearness ways of overcoming the 
most common hindrances to success in the teacher’s work, and Miss 
Bonsall’s clever pen drawings of highway and byway guide-boards 
impressively symbolize the central truths of the book. 
the book shows how Sunday-school teachers may improve the 
blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Itbustrated by 
Elisabeth F. Bonsall 


H. Hall 


cf the work and privileges of the 


give authority to his utterances. 


As a whole, 


For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price, the 
publishers paying the postage. 
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The Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, January 8, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“‘ second-class matter.” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for cither old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year. 


One copy, five years, 


To Ministers, Miscionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copics as may be desired, at 
the foltowin , yearly club rates; 

‘or any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

‘or five or more copies 1 a package to one address, 
so cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to ome 
person only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers wu a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to pac kage 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free'copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 
a 


» «or 


full payment in advance 5.00 


ge. 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 


additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with | 


the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
fear, mey subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
fivé cents to the eud of the subs« ription, Yi a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her addeses or 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking. to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

a club subscription is renewed*by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 

ty: f scribes for takes the place of the one formed 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless hy enecial request. Lhe papers 
for a club w | invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 


Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 


all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, | 


upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which imclude postage: 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one ti 
be sent either singly to the individual ad 
ro ¢ to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
he subscribers. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, | 


27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P, O. Box 1550. 
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FREE! 


A beautiful 6-sheet art calendar 
given away free to purchasers of 
Farry Soap. This calendar is 10x12 
inches in size, is designed by some 
of America’s best artists, litho- 
graphed in 12 colors, and can be 
secured only through your grocer 
during the holiday season. Ask 
him for particulars. If he does not 
sell Farry Soap—pure, white, float- 
ing—send us his name and we will 
tell you where you can get a 


FAIRY 
CALENDAR 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Boston. 
Philadelphia. 
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Delicate children! What 
a source of anxiety they are! 
The parents wish them 
hearty and strong, but they 
keep thin and pale. 

To all these delicate chil- 
dren Scott’s Emulsion of 
Cod-liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites comes with the 
best of news. 

It brings rich blood, 
strong bones, healthy nerves, 
and sound digestion. It is 
growth and prosperity to 
them. 

No matter how delicate . 
| the child, it is readily taken. 


50c. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 


TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
$25. No money in advance. 
Machine for 





$11.50, $16 
Buy Lo 
GASH BUYERS’ U once 
sn Buren bests 168 Onions Mle 
1898 BICYCLE SG 


to anyone who wil: di 


Machine f. 
ade by us) $8, 
retyles. All 
pay freight. 
ts 
Un 
testimonials 
Address (in full 
164 West Van Buren St, 


of the | 
nion at 


iy” GUARANTEED BICY at 
$19.75 and $22.50. YOU DON’T PAY FOR BI- 


until after you get it. WRITE TO-DAY for SPECIAL 
FFER and Snelegee 
ROEBU' & . (Inc.), CHICAGU, ILL. 








$23. 
$19.50 | 


SCHOOL TIMES 


The “A, B, Ab,” 


) of cleanliness :—Use> Pearline, upstairs, 


inside, outside, everywhere. 


Cleanness with Pearline is easier 
than with soap. Then, if a woman 


Pearline, isn’t everything 
to be kept cleaner? ‘Hard 
the reason for leaving many 

Pearline leads to better 
t, health, economy. 567 
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A $1.00 Raisin Seeder, 50c.. 


POSTPAID 


' 
We are tired of selling dealers | 


and waiting go days for our 
money, so we will sell house- 
keepers at jobbers’ prices. 
Send 50 cents, and we will 
mail you postpaid one of our 
best 
Bay State Raisin Seeders 
Guaranteed to seed 1 Ib. of 
eenener raisin in 5 minutes. Simple 
to operate and easy to clean. 


Agents Wanted - 
EASTON MFG. CO. % Feggral Street, 


There is a right chimney for 
every lamp. The Index gives 
you its Number. 

Your dealer should have it. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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Church: Furnishings 





my OURCTEREOPTICONS 
avo GIL LANTERN 


HAVE NO EQUAL VIEWS OF ALL 
SUBJECTS. LOWEST PRICES. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE_, 


_L.MANASSE 


88 MADISON © CHICAGO It 


MAGIC LANTERNS ,.Sis"se7sicnne: ot} 
. 8. orta 

gubject for Oburch Exnihitions.. “4 Lratitabie Oe 

for man with small capital, 2i)- e catalogue free. 

McALLISTER, %fg. Optician, 4 assau 8t., N. ¥. 


THE GREAT CHURCH 


For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 


dimensions. Book of Light and 


estimate free. 1. P. Prink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 
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D.D.; President Robert Ellis Thom 


Beecher, D.D.; 


Hints on Bible Study 


Comprising articles by H. Clay Trumbull, D.D.; Professor Austin Phelps, 


ders, Ph.D.; Professor J. L. M. Curry, D,D., LL.D.; Professor George B. 
Stevens, Ph.D., D.D.; President John A. Broadus, D.D., LL.D.; Profes- 
sor John H. Bernard, D.D.; Bishop C. J. Ellicott, D.D.; Professor Willis J. 
Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D.; Professor J. M. 
Stifler, D.D.; Bishop John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D. 


pson, S.T.D.; Professor F. K. San- 





Chapter Titles 


What is Bible Study ? cal 
Right Spirit in Bible Study. 


Inductive and Deductive Methods 
of Study. 


Studying the Bible Book by Book. 
Scripture Explaining Scripture. 

Study of the Bible as Literature. 
Hints as to Bible Interpretation. 


Need of Oriental Lights on the 
Bible. 


vol 
bly 


abl 
ers 


Gleanings fron fhe Bible Margins. 
Place of Helps in Bible Study. 


How to Use Bible Commentaries. 


ma 


Right Spirit in Old Testament benefit of an aid so needful to intelli- 
tudy. 


How to Get a Knowledge of the 
Whole New Testament. 
Hints on the Study of the Gospels. 


Hints on the Study of the 
Epistles. 


The Bible as a Guide in Social 
Studies. 


Unattained Ideal of Bible Study. 
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Words from the widely known bibli- 


earnest Bible student. 


this great theme has hitherto been avail- 


tant a book an appropriate mechanical 
price, in order that all may have the 


gent and devoted Bible study. 


Price 


1031 Walnut St. 


to this 
ume are of immense value to the 


scholars who contribute 
No such assem- 
of articles from recognized experts on 
e in serviceable form. The publish- 
have endeavored to give so impor- 


ke-up, and yet at a moderate selling 


Bound in cloth, with cover stamp 
ingold. s12mo, pp. 257. 

For sale by booksellers, or matled 
upon receipt of the price, the pub- 
lishers paying the postage. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


5 cents 
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A Church Musician, Sir 
John Stainer 


{From a biographical sketch in The Musician] 


he HE became 

organist of his cathedral, and was 
| afterward made a knight,’’ would be an 
appropriate sub-title for of. those 
little books written for the 
purpose of inculcating lessons of perse- 
verance into the youthful mind. Yet this 
| is the true life-story of the eminent musi- 





little chorister who 


one 
| **very nice’’ 


cian whose name appears above. Such a 
| pleasing outline suggests pleasanter ‘ fill- 
ings in,’’ full of interest to 
We stretched 


the figuration now 


lovers of 
the 
pro- 


sacred music. have 


canvas, and 
| ceeds. 
| John Stainer, son of a schoolmaster, 
| was born in London, June 6, 1840. He 
became a chorister in St. Paul's Cathedral 
| when only seven years old ; at that age, 
| however, he could already play Bach's 
| Fugue in E major, and the overture to 
| Acis and Galatea, besides being no mean 
| performer on the organ. He sang solos 
at St. Paul's till after he was sixteen, with 
the result that when he entered manhood 
he had ‘‘no more voice than a crow."’ 
At the age of fourteen he was appointed 
organist and choirmaster of St. Benedict 
and St. Peter's, Paul's wharf. Through 
the liberality of Miss Hackett, the choris- 
ters’ friend, he received a course of lessons 
/on the organ from George Cooper, at St. 
Sepulchre’ s. At the time he 
learned harmony from Mr. Bayley, master 
| ot St. Paul's Doys, and counterpoint tron: 
Dr. Steggall, who delights in telling the 
| following incident in connection with the 
| gifted pupil: «In 1852, Dr. (then Mr.) 
| Steggall took his degree in Cambridge, 
and it is the custom for the musical exercise 
for the Doctor's Degree to be performed 
| before the university. Dr. Steggall asked 
| Mr. Bayley (of St. Paul's) to send him one 
| of his boys to sing the solo part at Cam- 
bridge. He sent a bright-faced, curly- 
| headed little fellow, who charmed his 
| hearers by taking a top C as clear as a 
bell. ‘‘That boy,’’ says Dr. Steggall, with 
| aradiant smile, ‘‘was John Stainer."’ . 
Dr. Stainer's step at the 
| age of thirty-two, was of no ordinary kind, 
| being his unsolicited appointment as or- 
_ganist of St. Paul's Cethedral, the largest 
church of the largest city in the world. It 
is possible that his selection may have 
| been partly due to his old association with 
| St. Paul's as a chorister, but undoubtedly 
it mainly arose from the fact that an 


same 


active administrator as well as a musician 
| —one, in modern 
Under his 
predecessor, Sir John Goss, the general 
| choral music had arrived at a crippled, if 
| not moribund, condition, owing chiefly to 
| the lack of interest shown in the music by 
| the Cathedral Goss made 
frequent attempts-to improve the services, 
but he was too tender;hearted, and not 


too, who was versed 


| music—was sorely needed. 


authorities. 


sufficiently tenacious of his purpose. 

He 
received strong support from the Dean 
and Chapter in the work of reorganiza- 


Dr. Stainer came as a reformer. 


tion. Moreover, he possessed a large re- 
' serve of tact, an essential qualification in 
the management of a choir, and very 
soon St. Paul's became as conspicuous for 
the high character and attractiveness of 
its musical services as it had formerly 


been for their dulness and slovenliness 
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BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING, 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York, 
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The music at St. Paul's has been part of 
a great revival in things pertaining to 
worship music, and it has exerted an in- 
fluence that has been felt throughout the 
kingdom. Dr. Stainer, like every or- 
ganist who is well supported by his choir, 
has been much indebted to his excellent 
singers, though he says : ‘‘ Often at the 
close of a very beautiful anthem or creed, 
I have been more inclined to say ‘ Thank 
God’ than ‘Thank you, gentlemen of the 
choir.’*' The thanks of all lovers of 
sacred music are due to Dr. Stainer for 
introducing into “St. Paul’s oratorios with 
the accompaniment of a full orchestra. 
Those who have heard Bach's Passion or 
Mendelssohn's St. Paul sung to vast con- 
gregttiones filling the great catlcdral, will 
not easily forget the effect.of such sub- 
lime music so beautifully rendered amidst 
such appropriate surroundings. 

After sixteen years’ splendid service in 
the Metropolitan Cathedral, Dr. Stainer 
resigned his appointment in 1888, owing 
to impaired eyesight. Nothing but uni- 
versal satisfaction was expressed when the 
queen conferred upon him the honor of 
knighthood at Windsor, on July 10, 1888. 

Sir John Stainer’s constant engage- 
ments for many years have left him little 
time for composition. However, he has 
already written sufficient to make his 
name memorable as a composer; and 
now that he is enjoying comparative 
leisure at his home at Oxford, he will not 
have just cause or impediment for neg- 
lecting his awakening muse. 

Sir John’s compositions have been al- 
most entirely sacred. His anthems, for 
example, ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’’ an ex- 
quisite setting of Cardinal Newman's 
words ;,the bright Christmas anthem, 
‘‘The Morning Stars Sang Together,"’ 
written in his nineteenth year, and the 
well-known and effective ‘‘ What are 


Quaker Oats. 








At all Grocers. 









ONE NEVER FINDS black specks, hulls, dust, and dirt in 
It never has “that bitter, oily taste.” 
easily ; is delicious, healthful, and economical. 
result of the superior grain from which it is produced and the 
perfect process by which it is manufactured. The most delicious 
breakfast and supper diet in the world. On millions of break- 
fast and supper tables every day. 


Sold only in 2-Ib. 
Every Package bears Quaker name and Quaker figure. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 





It cooks 
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sealed packages. 








ance at Marylebone Church, when it was 
conducted by the composer. 

Sir John Stainer is a good Hebrew 
scholar; so it is singularly appropriate 
that he should write The Music of the 
Bible (Cassell & Co.), a book which is full 
of interest to all students of sacred music. 
His hymn-tunes, though not very numer- 
ous, are very good. His setting of 
Keble’ s ‘‘ Hail, Gladdening Light,’’ ‘Holy 
Father, Cheer Our Way,*’ ‘‘ There is a 
Blessed. Home,’’ etc., breathe the spirit 
of devotion, and are thoroughly congrega- 
tional. Sir John, although accustomed 
to a cathedral cervice all his life, is much 
interested in hymn-tunes, He thinks 
that all our hymn singing is much too 
fast, and, in large churches especially, 
that slowness should be cultivated. He 
thinks the clergy are much to blame, in 
this matter, for not permitting their or- 
ganists, as is frequently the case, to use 
their own judgment in determining the 
proper rate of speed. He says that each 
tune has its own particular tempo, de- 
pending upon its date and its special 
characteristics, and that it would be just 
as absurd to insist on singing all Schu- 
mann’s songs at one and the same speed 
‘as to do so with all hymn-tunes. Speak- 
ing at the Musical Association on the 
subject of modern hymn-tunes, he said : 
‘The fact of the matter is, that a very 
large number of them are very weak and 
sentimental ; but on behalf of composers, 
and being one of the humble scribblers 
of tunes myself occasionally, I must say 
that tune-writers are very much at the 
mercy of the writers of words. If you 
give a man a stupid, sentimental subject, 
it is impossible that he can sit down and, 
rising to the occasion, turn out a tune of 





Those ?’’ are all imbued with deep devo- 
tional fervor and skilful musicianship. 
His services in E 6 and A are performed 


to: enraptured congregations wherever’ 


choral services are known, whether in 
England, in the Colonies, or in America. 
His cantata, ‘‘ The Daughter of Jairus,"’ 
is full of pathos and beauty, and is the 
delight of choral singers everywhere ; and 
a subsequent work, ‘‘St| Mary Magda- 
len,”’ is strikingly descriptive. Mention 
must be made of the ‘ Crucifixion,"’ a 
setting of the passion music within the 
capabilities of church choirs, and with 
organ accompaniment only. 
will not easily forget the solemn effect of 
this beautiful music at its first perform- 


The writer | 


strength and dignity. It is a very diffi- 
| cult thing to write a good hymn-tune. | 
| have had many thousands pass through 
my hands when I worked with Dr. Monk 
| and the late Dr. Dykes in the revision of 
‘‘Hymns, Ancient and Modern."'. We 
| worked very hard, and it gave me a great in- 
sight into hymn-tunes. I think very few 
| editors can tell, sitting’in their room, or 
|even playing it on the pianoforte, what 
will be the success of a tune. I have long 
| given up hopes of being able to decide it. 
lit is like the old Latin proverb so/vitur 
ambulan®o. You must put it into the 
mouth of the people and see if it answers 
' when it is used ; there is no other test. 


| As regards passing notes, | think, al- 





though I am a great radical in some 
things, I am very conservative in others, 
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Recent Research in Bible Lands: Its Progress 
and Results. By Professor J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D., Professor Her- 
man V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., Professor A. H. Sayce, 
D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel, 
William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D., Professor J. P. 
Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L., and Professor W. M. Raimsay, 


LL.D., D.C.L. Edited by Professor Dr. Herman V. 
Hilprecht. With maps and profuse illustrations, 12mo, 
Pp. 275. Price, $1.50. 

Friendship the Master-Passion. By H. Clay 
Trumbull. 413 pages. (944X7 inches.) In box. Price, 
$3.00. 

Studies in Oriental Social Life. By H. Clay 
Trumbull. 450 pages. (64% 8% inches.) Illustrated. 
Price, $2.50. 

Kadesh-Barnea. By H. Clay Trumbull. 478 pages. 


(7X9% inches.) Two maps and four full-page illustra- 
tions. Price, $3.00. 





and I am often very sorry to find the old 


The Blood Covenant. 
pages. (6% 8% inches.) 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 350 
Price, $2.00. 


notes and twists that my dear mother| The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. by 


used to sing to me are turned out of such | 


tunes as ‘ Rockingham” and ‘ Wareham.’ 
When we have them in St. Paul's, I hear 
a number of the congregation putting 
them in just as they used to do in old 
Se. « as 

We conclude with a story: At the 
1889 Annual Gathering of the College of 
Organists, the president, a distinguished 
organist and musician, addressing his 
fellow-organists, said: ‘‘I was,~on Sun- 
day. walking at some seaside place, and, 
on turning a corner, I heard a number of 
Sunday-school children singing a hymn I 
had composed. I thought to myself, «1 
want no higher reward than this for all 
my work.’ I can only tell you that I 
would not exchange it for the very finest 
monument in Westminster Abbey.'’ The 
man who can give utterance to such sen- 
timents as these is a great man, and’ 
draws out our esteem, our respect, our 
love. The speaker was none other than 
Sir John Stainer. 








No Difference 





In an interview on the effects of tea- and coffee- 
drinking on the system Dr. Jacques Loeb, the 
well-known writer, thus expresses himself: 


+‘ Coffee-drinking of any kind, and tea-drinking | 


likewise, are mere habits. And they are the same 
as the alcoholic habit, as poisonous in a way, but 
not so deadly. The chemical elements in coffee 
and tea are exactly the same, and the effect on 
the nervous centers the same. They create un- 
natural nervous excitement. Alcohol goes a step 
farther and paralyzes the living cells. Black 
coffee contains this deadly poison as surely as 
cafe au lait."’ 


Every one agrees that tea- and coffee- drinking | 


undermines the system and produces nervous 


the Rt. Hon. William E. Gladstone, M.P. 
| (7% Xs% inches.) 


Price, $1.00. 


350 pages. 
With portrait of Mr. Gladstone, 


Teaching and Teachers. 
39° pages.” (744X5% inches.) 


A Model Superintendent. 
| 188 pages. (5% 7% inches.) 
| Henry P. Haven. Price, $1.00. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 
Clay Trumbull. 415 pages. (8% X5% inches.) 
$1.50. 

Teachers’-Meetings: Their Necessity and Methods. 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 12mo, pp. 60. Price, 30 cents. 

Sunday-School Waye of Werking. 
| 8vo, pp. 96. Price, 20 cents. 

Hints on Child-Training. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
300 pages. (74% X5% inches.) Price, $1.00. 


Beckonings from Little Hands. 
Du Bois, 16mo, pp. 182. Price, $1.25. 


The Point of Contact in Teaching. 
son Du Bois. 12mo, pp. 88. 


The Knightly Soldier. 
323 pages. (5% 8 inches.) 
A Lie Never Justifiable. 
250 pages. (4X7 inches.) 
Principles and Practice. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
Six volumes, each complete in itself. Average two 


hundred pages per book. (64% 4% inches.) Price, 
$2.50 a set, or fifty cents per volume for less than a set. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 
Price, $1.00. 


By H. Clay Trumbull, 
Fine steel portrait of 


By H. 


+ 
Price, 


Daper, large 


By Patterson 


By Patter- 
Price, 60 cents. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


By H. €lay Trumbull, 
Price, $1.00. 


Prayer: |ts Nature and Scope. By H. Clay Trum- 
bull. x2me, pp. 160. Price, 75 cents. 


In Tribulation: Or, The Blessing of Trials. By 
H. Clay Trumbull. 12mo, pp. 150. Price, 75 cents. 








Fishin’ Jimmy. By Annie Trumbull Slosson. 
12mo, with frontispiece, pp. 38. Price, 30 cents. 


The Divine Order of Haman Society. By Robert 
Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 274 pages. (5% X7% inches.) 
Price, $1.00. 


The National Hymn-Book of the American 
Churches. Edited by Robert Ellis Thompson, S.7.D. 
188 pages. (5% X7% inches.) Price, $50 per hundred ; 
| $6.50 per dozen ; single copies, 60 cents. 





| 


Byington'’s Chart of Jewish National History. 
By the Rev. E. H. and Sophia J. Byington. Wall chert, 
price, $1.00; pocket chart, price, 30 cents. 

| Arnold's Chart of Paul’s Journeyings. 

| Arnold, A.M. A pocket chart. 


By C. E. 
Price, 20 cents. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 


Price, 25 cents. 


| The Ten Commandments. 
38 pages. (5% X7% inches.) 


prostration, dyspepsia, and stomach disorders, | 


but thousands go right on using them just the 
same. There is, however, a great army of peo- 
ple who are mindful of their health who are 
using Postum Cereal Food Coffee. This food 
drink is made of nature's grains, and builds up 


| Twe Northfield Sermons. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
53 pages. (5% X7% inches.) Price, 30 cents. 


| 
Light on the Story of Jonah. By H. Clay Trum- 
| bull. 19 pages. (5% X7% inches.) Price, 20 cents. 


| “22% 


the systems that have been impaired by the use | 


| of tea and coffee. 


When boiled fud/ 15 minutes after boiling com- 


mences, it tastes like the better grades of Java. | 


Postum is not a substitute for coffee, but a pure 
food drink recommended by the best physicians 
in America. Grocers sell it at 15 and 25 cents a 


package. 


Concoctions sold as ‘‘ Cereal Coffee "’ 
injurious ingredients. Genuine packages of 
Postum have red seals, and the words 
ted blood,"’ thereon. 


“It makes 


contain 


| The above books are for sale 

by booksellers,or may be ordered 
direct from the Publishers. The 
prices include postage. 


“<2 
John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street 
Philadetphia, Pa. 




































































Corvnient: — 


“ BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house. This picture shows the wrong way. Do 
you wish to hnow the right way? Buy a cake of 
Saro.io and try it in your next house-cloaning and 
you will appreciate the difference so 17 ach that -70 


will never be without it again. 


We want you to make 
A New Year’s Resolution 
—one of eminent concern to 
your self-interest—that you 
keep this store in mind every 
time you have Dry Goods to 
buy, and lect us show you, with | 
choice goods and less prices, 
how it will pay you to buy them 
here. It any instance it will 
not cost you more than a postal 
to get samples of any Silks or 
Dress Goods or detailed infor- 
mation about other unsample- 
able goods, and find out. We're 
determined this 1898 to do) 
greater business than in the| 
year just ended, which was the | 
biggest in the store’s history— | 
all we ask to prove our claim) 
to more is that you give our| 
store method, as represented in 
goods and prices, chance to 
explain itself. | 
‘Try it now—we're emptying | 
the shelves—get samples of the 
choice Dress Goods marked 
down to 25c., 50c., and 75¢c.— 
and fine 50 inch Broadcloths, 
50c. yard--let goods and 
prices prove what we say. 
BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 
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COLLARS andcCuUFFS.§# 
ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
me — my DEALERS FOR THEM. 
not fornd at the stores d f 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style ond clon. 
invariably results in continued use. 


Reversible Collar Oo.,81 Franklin St. NewYork 

















O’NEILL’S 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2Zist Street, New York. 
Largest importers and dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
ote., in the United States. Send for samples and prices. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
NEW SUNDAY- 


SCHOOL SONGS F R EE! 


WE HAVE printed an eight-page selection of new Sunday-school songs 
which we offer to send to Sunday-schools free, on very simple condi- 
tions : (1) That the postage be sent for mailing them ; (2) that the songs 
be actually sung in the Sunday-school a number of times ; (3) that the names 
of the Sunday-school, the superintendent, and chorister be sent in each 
case. The postage necessary will be at the rate of 10 cents for every fifty 
copies ordered. 
These songs are first class. 












We send them out as representatives of 
this publishing house. It would please us if every Sunday-school in the 
land ordered a supply. The selection is taken from a new Sunday-school 
book that we will issue early in January. We believe that every Sunday- 
school that uses the selection will want the new book. However, no 
obligation attaches to ordering the selection. 

The new book is a decided change from the style of music now most 
generally furnished Sunday-schools—a welcome change, we think, to those 
who do the singing. 64 pages bound in limp cloth, 1o cents per copy ; 
$8.00 per 100, Orders for samples received now. 


FILLMORE BROS. 


119 W. 6th Street, Cincinnati, O., 
and 40 Bible House, New York. 








Smith's Book Store. 


Barbee & Smith. 

Hunter & Welburn. | | 

The Cumberland Presbyterian 
Publishing House. 


Augur's Art Store. 
>, Judd Co. 
Kingsbury, W. H. 


E. 


| American Baptist 
Society. 

American Tract Society. 
Baker & Taylor Co. 
Bonnell, Silver, & Co. 
Dutton, E. P., & Co. 
Eaton & Mains 
Fleming H. Revell Co. ~ I 
Pott, James, & Co. 
Ward & Drummond. 


| FL List of some of the prominent Booksellers 


who are at present bandling the publications of 


Jobn D. Ulattles & Co. 


+ This list is published for the convenience of our subscribers in the cities represented. 


Jacobs, George W., & Co. 


Nashua, N. H. l 
| Presbyterian Board of wont 


Rutland, Vt. 
Chalmers, George E. 
tion. 

Strawbridge & Clothier. 
Wanamaker, John. 


Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Cal. 
American Tract Society. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
American Baptist Publication 
Society. 
Curts & Jennings. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Davis, R. S. 
| Horner, Joseph. 
Methodist Protestant Board of 
Publication. 
Presbyterian Book Store. 
W. Waters. 
United Presbyterian Board of | 
Publication. 


Portland, Me. 
Loring, Short, & Harmon. 


New Haven, Conn. 


tion. 

St. Louis Christian Advocate Co. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Schuneman & Evans. 
Porter, E. W. 

Syracuse, N.Y. 
Mosher, Géo. Ag 

Toledo, O. 

Lake, L. B. 
} Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Briggs, William. 


W. 


New York, N. Y. 
Publication 


| 

| 

j Portsmouth, Va. 

| Hume & Broa 


Providence, R. I. 
| Gregory, H. 


| Preston & Rounds. 
The Rhode Island News Co. 


Troy, N. Y. 
Nertetk, Va. Raleigh, N. C. Young, W. H. 
Hume & Bilisoly. 4 “ 
Vickery & Co. | Baptist Book Store. Utica, N. Y. 


Bridgman, S. E., & Co. 
Hay, Arthur. 


American 
Society. 
| American S. S. Union. 


Smith, W. T., & Co. 
Washington, D. C. 

Ballantyne, Wm., & Sons. 

Morrison's Son, W. H. 

| Pursell, C. C. 

Woodward & Lothrop. 

| Parker, John C. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Carle Brothers. 


Richmond, Va. 
| Hartung, A. 
Hunter & Co. 
| Presbyterian Committee of Pub- | 
| lication. 
| The Cohen Co. 
| West, Geo. M. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Scrantom, Wetmore, & Co. 


Northampton, Mass. 
Oneida, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baptist Publication | 
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Sunday School Teachers: 


AND OFFICERS. ’ 


January 8, 1898 
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Young People’s Weekly ’ 


is the largest, best and cheapest 4 
school paper in the world, Each issue 4 
contains from eight to twelve large pages ¢ 
of four broad columns each. 


Young People’s Weekly 


is printed ih beautiful colors, on presses 
specially constructed for chromatic work. 
This exclusive feature is immensely popu- 
lar with its readers, 





Young People’s Weekly 


has its own editors, writers, contributors, 
and artists, selected from the best the 
country affords, many contributing to its 
columns exclusively. 


Young People’s Weekly 


publishes the best serial stories, sketches 
and descriptive articles by the best and 
most popular authors. It does not imitate— 
it leads —others follow. 


Young People’s Weekly 


is original. Its stories, its editorials, its 
illustrations, are original. They are also 
the best, and, being copyrighted, appear in 
no other publication. It originates. 


Young People’s Weekly 


is not published on the “syndicate” or 
“patent inside” plan. It is not a reprint 
of any other publication. It sails under no 
false colors.’ 


Young People’s Weekly 


is conducted by the persons whose names 
appear at the head of its editorial page. It 
is printed on its own presses, in its own 
establishment. 


Young People’s Weekly 


is just what it professes to be— bright, 
handsome, instructive, entertaining and 
original. It leads. Others may imitate, 
but no combination can equal it. 


’ 
Young People’s Weekly 
will continue, as it is now acknowledged to 
be, the very best paper for the Christian 
youth of America. The children in your 
Sunday-school want it. 


U . 
Young People’s Weekly 
is furnished to schoofs for 60 cents a year. 
Special half-rates for introduction. Single 
subseriptien, 60 cents. Writé for free 
sample copies. Address: 


Davio €. Coox PuBLisnine Co. 


36 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
4999 OOOO46O446644664 
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Educational 











Conservatory Life 

is most healthful and delightful. The 
teachers are masters; the students are 
enthusiasts. Everything in the equip- 
ment and environment of the 


I 
cole tngiand 
OF MUSIC 


tends to encourage high ideals and a 

devotion to art. 

GEORGE W, CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Send for our catalogue to 

Franx W. Hates, Gen’! Mangr., Boston, Mass. 
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| IRPEE S FARM ANNUAL 1898: 
The Leading American Seed Catalog. 
— cannot berhald eleiwhere This handsome new book of 144 pages is mailed free 4 
WOATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA. 
A Suggestion to Club-Formers 
bd 
Times, why not try just now to get enough to make up ten? You thus secure 
a FREE COPY of the paper for the time of the club subscription. Have any new 
likely some of the members of the adult Bible classes may wish to, also. 
This is the easiest time in the year to increase club subscriptions. 
to make up a club of ten, and the free copy for yourself or for some one else in the 
school is at onrevadded to the club. Will you try it? 


, at lowest prices. Twenty-one grand, new novelties for 4 
o-day. 
YOU have less than ten persons in your club of subscribers to The Sunday School 
teachers joined the school recently? If so, they may wish to subscribe. And very 
A little further effort put forth at once may result in getting enough subscribers 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 103i Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Bis MONEY id_ POULTRY 
R *98 CUIDE of 100 
pages e all. Worth $25.00 
to any one. The finest and most complete 
book ever published in colors. 
pines, and HOW TO MAKE POUL 
rile 


OHM BAYSCHER: Jr 1. 








publichers w..l refund to subscribers any moncy that they lose therepy. 
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Contains over 175 | 
recipes and 
YPaY. Sent 
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‘*Do not Stammer 

Hon. John Wanamaker 
Office of Postmaster-Ceneral, 
Washington, D.C. 

In reply to an inquirer, Hon. John Wana- 
maker writes: “ Answers 7300 just received, 
I am acquainted with Mr. Edwin S. Johnston 
who used to bea frightful stammerer. He cur 
himself, and I have seen a great many others 
whom he has cured. I have confidence in his 
treatment.” 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 


Send for 60 book to the PHILADELPHIA 
INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
EDWIN S_/JOHNSTON, 


Established 1884. PRINCIPAL AND FounDeER. 
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Roster Stammerers: erate od 


and pour welcome. 





it only advertisements that are tru<tworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
the 
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